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In offering to the public this new and revised edition oi 
■ the Greater India Society’s Bulletin No. 5, an apology iB 
needed for the unfortunate delay that has ooourred in its 
•publication. This has been largely due, to the fact that both' 
• authors had to stay at a great distance from the Press 
where the work was printed. 

In the firBt part of the present work tho author Dr. 

, B. R Ohatterji has farther availed himself of his knowledge, 
of the Dutch sources to revise and bring up-to-date the ' 
subject matter of the first edition. 


• The second part, wbioh is altogether new, consists of 
a corpus of Sanskrit inscriptions from Java, Sumatra and 
Borneo— lands of origlaally alien tongneB and peoples but 
afterwords completely trausfusod by oontaot with tho 
superior onjtoro. of IridlA. In this part whilo Dr. Ohatterjaa 
has with his usual industry collected ail the insoriptions, 
*■ the task of editing and translating them has been undertaken 
■ by; Dr. N. P. Ohakravarti to 'whom the Society conveys its 
warmest thanks. 

At the present time when India’s fitness for undertaking 
the responsibilities of a complete national life is being judged 
at the bar of the world’s opinion, it is to be hoped that 
this modest narrative of her oultural' achievement in a remote 
,aorner of South-Eastern Asia in the past will not fail to 
awaken a wide and a keen interest. 

' In conclusion) a word of acknowledgment is due to the 
rPrabasi Press for the unfailing courtesy whioh it has 
’ extended to us at every Btage of publication of the present 
i work. 


. ■ Calcutta. 

, April, 1938 


} 


tJ. N. Guoshat, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Greater India Sooiety 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this Ballot in I have tried to give a general idea oi 
Indian culture oi Java and Sumatra in a popular way. lu 
this connection 1 dosire to express my indebtedness to 
Dr. Otto Blagdon, Doan of the School of Oriental Studios, 
London, who introduced me to tho standard Dutch works 
on tho Bubjeot, gaidod me in my studies on (ho history 
of Imtliiidia and road with mo several important texts. I 
am spooiaUy thankful to Dr. Blagdon for his help ns 
regards the sections on Bhrivijaya and tho Javanose 
ltamayuua. 

In the second edition 1 'havo added two moro chapters. 
Tho first and second chapters hare been revised according 
to tho new information which Prof. Krom'a Hindoe- 
Javaarweke Oeseltiedcnis has now mode available. 


B.R.O. 
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AN OUTLINE OF INDO- JAVANESE EH8TOBY 


THE material on whioh Sir Stamford Raffles based Ms 
history ol ancient Java, rii., comparatively recent Javanese 
tradition, has bat little historical value. We have to go 
back to the ancient inscriptions of the Malay Archipelago, 
contemporary notices in Chinose annals and Kavi ohronioles, 
like the Nagarakrtagama and the Pararaton, in order to 
reconstruct the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history. 
Within the last thirty years Dutch scholars like Hem, 
Braudes and Erom hare accomplished much in this 
dirootion. Indeed Dr, N. J Emm’s Ilindoe-Javaansche 
Qesdo'edenis will lor a long time remain the standard work 
on this subject. 

The mention o £ Java in the Ramayana, whero Sugriva 
sonds ont searching parties in quest of Sits to the four 
cardinal points, is well-known. Professor Sylvaiu L6ri 
would ascribo to this passage a date not later than the first 
century A. D. Ptolemy, the astronomer of Alexandria who 
wrote his geography about tho raiddlo of the 2nd contnry 
A. D., refers to Java as Jabadieu (Yavadvipa)— a name 
whioh he himself translates as tho island of borloy. Thus 
the Sanskrit name of the island was already known to 
foreigners. Chinese chronicles mention that about 182 A.D. 
Tiao Pien (Deva Vannan ?), the king of Ve-tioo (Yavadvipa), 
sent an embassy to China. Tho Bmpsror presented to Tiao 
Pien a seal of gold and a violet ribbon, 

Tho earliest inscriptions hitherto discovered come not 
from Java but from eastern Borneo. They are not dated, but 
on palaeographioal grounds they havo been assigned to the 
fourth century A. D, The aaript olosoly resembles that of the 
early Pidlava inscriptions of South India and that of the 
earliest inscriptions of " Champa and Kamboja. The Borneo 
inscriptions are, however, much earlier than the Falloya 
inscriptions and it is in this Island th&t we first find this 
script. The language is tolerably good Sanskrit The 
inscriptions tell us of one Ashvavarman, the founder of a 
noble race. Foremost among his sons waB Mulavarman, the 
lord of kings, who had celebrated a bahusumrnaka sacrifice, 
for which oeromony stone yupae (sacrificial posts) had been 
prepared by Brahmans. Fragments of these stone posts have 
been discovered along with the inscription. 

The next series of inscriptions tell us of Purnavarman 
of Western Java. Theso, too, aro not dated, bnt, on account 
of their urchalo oharaotor, have been asoribod to the middle 



of the 6th. century A. D. The script is the same which 
later on became known as Pallava grmtha and which is 
found in early Borneo and in tho Indo-Chinese epigraphy 
of Ohampa and Kamboja. Purnavarman calls himself tho 
lord of Taruma-nngara (near Batavia), and one of the 
inscriptions refers to tho construction of two' canals, 
CbandrabhftgEt and GtamatL It iR to bo noted that both the 
names are those of rivers of North India. On two of tho 
inscriptions the foot-prints of Pnmavarman himself are 
carved and compared with those of Vishnu, while on a third 
the footmarks of the king’s olepbant are out into the 
stone. 

It might have been during the reigu of Purnavarman 
or one of his immediate predecessors that the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien roaohed West Java from Ceylon. Fa-hien 
writes that in this oonntry there were many Brahmans bnt 
that the Buddhist religion here was not of sufficient 
importance to be worth mentioning. Then he mentions that 
after a short stay he Bailed for Canton (in 413 A. D.) in a 
merchant vassel which had 200 Hindu traders on board. 

Buddhism was probably first proaohod in Java by 
Gunavantmn, a prinoe of Kashmir, in 423 A. D. From Java 
Gnnavarman proceeded to Ohina in a ship belonging to a 
Hindu of the name of Nandi. 

ThB next raontion of Java is also from a Chinese sonroo. 
We learn from the history of the first Sang dynasty that, 
in the year 435 A. D, the king of Ja-va-da whose name was 
Sri-pa-da-do-srla-pa-ino (Shripnda Dharftvarman ?) sent an 
envoy to the Chinese oourt to preBont a letter. 

Another Ohinose chronicle, which covers tho first half 
of the 6th century A. D., describes a kingdom of the name 
of Lan-ga-su on the N. W- coast of Java. “The peoplo say 
that this kingdom wss established more than 400 years 
ago. It onoo happened that a king of this country 
was very unsatisfactory in his rule One of h(s relations 
was a olever man, and therefore the people began to torn 
towards him ...The king drove him out of the realm, where- 
upon his kinsman went to India and there married the 
daughter of a ruler of that oonntry. When Ibo king of 
Lan-ga-su died, the exiled prinoe was oaEed book by the 
nobles to be their king...” Tho Bon of this long Bent a letter 
to the Chinese Emperor, which is characterised by a fervent 
Buddhist tone. 

It seems that towards the end of the 6th century, 
Western Java fell into deoay and Central Java rose into 
prominence. The new history of the T’ang dynasty mentions 
a kingdom of the name of Kalinga in Central Java and 
describes embassies which oame from this kingdom and from 
Bah in the period 687-649. 
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"In 674 A. D. tho people of this realm took as their 
ruler a lady of the name of Sima. Her rule was most 
excellent, evon things dropped on the road were not picked 
up. An Arab chief (an Arab colony existed on tho Western 
coast of Sumatra from an early date) sent a bag of gold 
to be laid down within her frontiers. The people avoided 
it in walking, and it remained untouched for three years. 
Onoo the Crown-Prince stepped over that gold and Queen 
Sima was so angry with him that she wanted to bavo him 
executed. There was however a oompromise, and the prince’s 
toes, which had touohed the bag of gold, were cut off.” 

We hear no more of this kingdom of Kaluga in Java. 
Our next source of information is tho Janggal inscription 
of Central Java, of the Shake year 664 (732 A. D.), the first 
dated record which we have got as yet from Java The 
script (Pallava Oranlha ) and the language (Sanskrit) both 
dosely resemble the oharactera and the style of the Han 
Chey inscription of Bhnvavarman, the king who reigned in 
Kamboja about tho middle of the 6th century. This Central 
Javanese inscription is a Shaiva document and refers to the 
reconstruction of a Shaiva temple on the model of a 
celebrated shrine in tho holy land of Kunjara Kunja, 
Probably this Kunjara Kunja is to bo idontified with the 
cuhrama of Agastya of that name in South India. Two 
kings of Central Java, Sannaha and Sanjaya (father and 
son), ore mentioned here as having ruled loug on this earth 
with justice like Menu. Perhaps the Shiva temples ou tho 
Dieng plateau should be asaribed to thiB period. A later 
Javanese ohronido describes extensive conquests of Sanjaya 
beyond the boundaries of Java Princes of Sumatra, Bali 
and the Malay Peninsula are said to have yielded after 
severe fighting and acknowledged bis supremacy. 

Another Shaiva inscription discovered at Dinaya in 
Eastern Java, dated 682 Shaka (760 A. D.), describes the 
construction of a blaok stone imago of Ag&stya Eislii. This 
was done by the order of king Qajay&na, the benefaotar of 
Brahmans and the worshipper of Agastya, who had seen an 
image of the Bishi constructed out of D evador u, wood by his 
ancestors. "In order to get rain, this image of Agastya 
Kumbhayoni was consecrated in kumbha-lagm by the strong- 
minded king in the fine MahanU-bhavana'' 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Agastya is 
relerrod to again in another inscription which is dated a 
century later (785 S.=863 A. D.) and which is partly in 
Sanskrit verse and partly in Kavi. Ravi is a mixture of 
Sanskrit and a Polynesian dialect There AgaBtya is also 
invoked under the Javanese name of Yalaing. A temple 
of the name of Bhadraloka is mentioned in this inscription 
as having been built by Agastya himself, and in the oonclud- 
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tag lines there ie a prevor offorod for the peace and pros- 
perity of wo descendants of the M&haishi who, it seems, had 
settled down in Java Prof Kron:, However, fchinkB that the 
name Agastya here might refer to some person living in 
the 9th century A, D. who bore the name of the great Boer. 

In the meantime, however, important politioal changes 
had come over Central Java, which had passed, about the 
middle of the 8lh century, from the hands of the Shalva 
rulera into the control of a Mahayanist dynasty from 8mnatoa. 
Chinese reoords tell ns that a Hmdmaod Mngdom of 
Palembang existed in Sumatra in the 5th century A. D. 
A learned French savant, H. Ccndha, has tnado a most 
remarkable contribution to our knowledge of the anoiont 
history of Farther India by idsntifying Palembang with 
Shrivijaya, the San-iofc-si of the Chinese. We now know that 
the Shailendra dynasty of Shrivijaya ruled over a mighty 
empire extending over the Malay Peninsula and Central Java 
besideB Sumatra. In the 10th oentury a Buddhist temple 
was oonstrnctod at Negapafcvm (near Madras) at the expense 
of a king of this Sumatran dynasty with tho permission of 
a Ohola prince. A Nolonda copper plato of Devapila records 
the grant of aomo villogos by the Pftln sovereign of Bengal 
for me upkeep of a monastery at Manila which was built at 
the insianoe of Bfflaputoadova of tho Shailendra dynasty of 
StLvamodvipa (Sumatra) out of his dovohon to Buddhism. 
Evidently therefore Shrlvijnya or Palombang in Sumatra 
had beoome a stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism sinoo tho 
days of I-tsing, who towards the end of the 1th century 
described it os a great centre of Htaayana laming. 

To oorae baok to Java, on inscription found near the lovely 
temple of Kalaaan in Central Java and dated 700 Shaka, (778 
A. D.) tells us that this temple of Tftrl was built at tho 
command of the Shailendra Ring of Shrivijaya in his own 
kingdom. Apparently the Javanese possessions were governed 
by vioeroys on behalf of the Sumatran sovereign. A remark- 
able fact is that this inscription is not in the Pallava 
script of South India but in a North Indian alphabet 
In my work on 'anoient Cambodia I have tried to show 
that the introduction of Mahayana Buddhism and a North 
Indian script .in Cambodia should also be aseooiated with 
the dominating influence of Shrivijaya. Moreovar, this 
North Indian script of Java and Cambodia is obviously more 
akin to Bengali than to the Devon agari characters. This 
feature and the ourions combination of Mahayana Buddhism 
with Trantrio elements and Shalva doctrines to be found 
henceforth in Java, Sumatra and Cambodia, have led me to 
suggest in the above-mentioned work that from the 8th 
century onwards, South Indian influence seems to he on the 
wane in Further India— which, in religion and in art, comes 
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more end more under the away of Pda Bengal aad Magadha. 
Ia this connection i’l'oC. Ktora statoa : "Indian Buddhism in 
this poriod had a reoognisod oontre in (he University of 
Nakada— which contra had a ki-roaohing influence on the 
whole of India as well as remote colonies as far away as 
as China. . .Therefore for (tbo true sonroe of) the Mahay anist 
finds in Java we most look first of all to Nalanda,” 

Central Java did not languish under the rule of the 
Shrivijaya kings. This is the classic period of Javanese 
architecture. Borohodm— that epic in stone— is also to bo 
asoribed to this period. The image of AvalokiteBhvara in 
the Chandi Hendoot is one of the happiest efforts of Javanese 
eoulptore and can stand comparison with the best specimens 
of the Gupta school. Again, by a Shafiendrn king, as a 
proof of the study of Sanskrit, was edited a Sanskrit glossary 
(AmaiamfUa) in Kavi (Old Javanese). About 863 A. D. 
tee Sumatran period of Javanese history comes to an end— 
as an inscription, bearing .the date 785 Shake era (868 A D.), 
has boon discovered in Central Java which commemorates 
tec cult of Agastya. 

About this poriod the Shaiva princes, who had boon 
ousted from Central Java and who bad settled down in the 
eastern portion of tho island, nppoor to have won back their 
test territory from the governors of the Shailendra kings of 
Shrivijaya. Thus was founded tee Hindu kingdom of 
Mfttoram in Central Java which lasted apparently from 863 
A. D. to 815 A. D. DaJtaba (915 A. D.) seems to be the last 
ruler of Matoram and to be the builder of Prambanam. After 
his reign Central Java saems to have been ruled by governors 
appointed by Bast Javanese sovereigns. Wawa was one of 
these overlords of Mataram. It was during his reign 
that tee ‘Minto inscription’ (924 A. D.) was written. It is 
so called bocause Sir S. Baffles sent this inscription to Lord 
Minto in Scotland during the period of the British occupation 
of Java. It is a grant for a temple. With Wawa’s death 
Central Java drops out altogether from Javanese history. The 
great building aotivity continued in Central Java under 
these Mataram prinoes ; for to this period of Hindu revival 
belongs tee famous Prambanam group of temples with its 
magnificent reliefs depicting scones of the Ratnayana. About 
828 A. D. (the dose of Wawa’s reign) ooonrred a great 
disaster, probably a volcanio eruption, and Central Java was 
abandoned. 

The soeno now shifts to Eastern Java where rose a power- 
ful State under Mpoo Sindok who was at first a minister of 
Wawa. During Sindok's roign livod tee Buddhist authbr of 
the Subhuti Tantrn, a text which attained fame afterwards. 
His great-grand-daughter Mahendradatel (ffcvqwr) was 
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married to Udayana, tho governor of Bali, which island had 
already come under tho sway oi tho East Javanese princes. 
The offspring of this union, hs we are told in an inscription, 
was the great Erlangga. While only 15 years of ago, this 
prince had to fly from his anomies and taka refuge in tho 
forest of Yanagiri. He and his followers lived with the 
ascstios in the forest dad in the hark of trees and partaking 
of the same food as these hermits. He then mado a vow 
that if he was ever restored to his throne, he wonld build 
an ashrama in the forest— a vow, which the inscription tells 
ns, he carried out on a magnifioeut scale. In the Shake 
year 957 (1035 A. D.), after having overthrown his enemies 
in the oast and wost and, like a fiory dragon, having burnt 
the andrya (non-Aryan) south, Erlangga was enthroned as 
the overlord of Javadvipa. It was during his reign that 
some of tho moat renowned Kavi (Old Javanoeo) pooms were 
composed— Arjun a- Viv&ha, VMia-parva and a translation 
of the Mahabharata. The Eamayaan may also hare boon 
translated into Kavi during this reign. 

In 1042 Xing Erlangga again took to a hermit’s life 
after dividing his kingdom between his two sons. Tho 
partition was effected by a loarnod sago, Bharnda, who had 
acquired ‘eiddhV With a pitoher oE water, whioh oamo 
down from the heavens by tho magio powor of tho great 
master, the boundary lino betweon tho two kingdoms of 
Kediri and Jangala was marked out 

Of Jangala little ie known ; but Kediri or Daha has 
made itself illustrious by the contributions its poets hovo 
made to Kavi literature. As a Dutoh soholar boa writton : 
'The Javanese of to-day still looks back on Xediri’s goldon 
age as the most perfect realisation of his romBntio dreams.” 
About 1104 A. D. flourished at the oonrt of king Varshajayn 
tho poet Triguna, who was the author of the Kavi 
poems Sumanasantaka and KrishnSyana. About 1120 A. D. 
reigned Eamashvara who has been identified with the 
famous hero Baden Fan]! of the Fanji romance, .still so 
popular in Java. He was married to Ohandra Kirana— a 
princess of Jangala— “with whom the king always sat on 
the golden lion-throne,” and he was the hero of all sorts of 
adventures. His oourt-poet was Mpu Dharmaja, who 
composed the Smarardahana (‘the burning of the God of 
Love’). 

Between 1135 and 1355 A.D. Jayabaya, who is remember- 
ed to this day in Java, was on the Kodiri throne. During 
his reign the poet Fenoolooh wrote the Bh&rata Yuddha 
and the Earivamsa. Later on Mahabharata episodes were 
adapted in snob a way that the scene of the groat battle 
woe shifted to Java and the heroes were transformed into 
Javanose princes and thus became tho ancestors of noble 
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Javanese families. King Jaynbaya is described in the BhSrata 
Yuddha as a great conqueror who suooeeded in overcoming 
even the ruler of Sumatra. Tho tradition still exists in Java 
that Jayabaya will oome back and restore the golden age. 
He was a Yaishsava prince. 

The rulers of Kediri also mode their influence felt in 
foreign relations. In 1129 A. D. Klmeshvara reoeived from 
tho Chinese Emperor tho title of king. We learn from 
Arab sources that Javanese merchants traded up to the 
vicinity of Sophala (on the southeast coast of Afrioa) 
opposite Madagascar. There were numerous Negro slaves 
at the oourt of the Javanese prinoes. Inded M. Gabriel 
Ferrand has been led to the ooholnsion by linguistio evidence 
and by the accounts of Arab and early Portuguese travellers 
that Madagascar was oolonised in the first centuries of 
the Christian era by Hinduised emigrants from Sumatra 
and Java. In the 10th oentury ( he states, there was a new 
migration to Madagascar from the Malay Arohipelago. 

Early in the 18th century Kediri bad to snbmit to the 
adventurer Ken Arok with whose romantic oaroor we have 
now to deal. We have ample material for the history of 
Java from the ISth oentury onwards, for both the Nagara- 
'krtagama and the Pararaton, tho two most valuable Kavi 
chronicles which we possess, cover the Singasari and the 
Majapahit periods. Tho Pararaton oontinnes its narrative 
up to 1478 A D., t’, a tho ond of the Hindu period of 
Javanese history, while the Nagarakrtneama stops in tho 
year 1366 during the reigu of Hyam Wuruk— the author 
Prapaacha being the court-poet of that great monarch. 

Tho Pararaton hegine with the Btory of Ken Arok— 
the ancestor of the rulers of the Singasari and Majapahit 
kingdoms. He is desoribod as the issne of Brahma, the 
inoarnation of Yishnu and a near relation of Shiva. Being 
thus a superman, he hesitated at nothing. He was guilty 
of theft, murder, and of every conoeivable crime, One day, 
while he sat in a gambling den, he met a Brahman who had 
come from India for the sole purpose of seeing him. This 
Brahman had come to know from supernatural sources 
in India that Yishnu had inoarnated himself in Java in the 
person of Ken Arok. With the Brahman’s help Kon Arok 
got into the service of the prinoe of Singasari (or Tumapel), 
a vassal chief of KedirL Then he fell in love with the 
wife of the prinoe, Dedes — the most beautiful woman in 
Java, of whom hod been foretold that her husband would 
be a Ohakravarti monarch. After a series of disreputable 
adventures the Kediri prinoe was disposed of by moons of a 
dagger, Ken Arok asoended the throne of Singasari in 1220, 
married Queen Dedes and soon reduced the neighbouring 
principalities of Jaugalaand Kediri to submission. He assumed 
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the title of ftajasa Sang Amurvabhumi and. had succeeded in 
consolidating his conquests before he was murdered in 1227. 
The celebrated image of Prajna-paramita, perhaps the most 
exquisite specimen of the Indo-Javanese school of sculpture, 
is ascribed to his roign, and is said to reprosent the features 
of his queen Dedes. 

The reign of Krtunagara ‘1268-1292 A D.) the fourth 
ruler of Sangasari after Ken Arok, was full of events which 
formed a turning-point in Javanese history. Kvtanagara, 
even in his lifo-timo, was adored as Shiva-Buddha but in 
reality he was weak and frivolous and brought disasters 
on his State. ‘Without taking care to malro Ms position 

secure at home, he frittered away his resources in 
expeditions to Malay u 'in Sumatra), Bali, Bakulpura 

(in S. W. Borneo), etc. His inordinate pride led him to 

insult the envoy of the Chinese Emperor Kubiiai Khan. 
Meanwhile a vassal of his, Jayakatong of Kediri (or 
Daba), rose in revolt against . him. Krfnnagara’s son-in-law, 
Baden Vijaya, tried in vain to resist the rebel chief, 

who made his entry into Singasari, Kvtanagara was slain, 
and Vijaya escaped to Madura (the island to the north of 
Java! He came back again, howovor, ontoved tho service 

of his former enemy Jayakatong and sorvod him with n 

carefully feigned faithfulness. With that prince’s permission 
Raden Yijaya founded a new town on a wasto land which 
camo to he known as Majapahit (Bilva-likta 1 from a_ bad 

tree with hitter fruit found growing on tho site. Vijaya 

was all the while biding his opportunity, which came in 
1293 A. D., with tho arrival of the Chinese troops sent by 
Kubiiai Khan to avenge the insult offered to his envoy. 
At the instigation of Baden Vijaya the Chinese generals 
moved against Jayakatong of Kediri, who perished in the 
conflict. His enemy being thUs disposed of, Raden Vijaya 
then attacked the Chinese troops, who, astonished at this 
treachery, retreated to their ships and sailed away to China 
without having accomplished anything. ‘ Kubiiai Khan was 
highly incensed at the failure of this expedition and 
condemned one of his generals, a Mdngol, to receive 
seventeen lashes. 

Raden Vijaya, having got rid of all his foos, ascended 
the throne of Majapahit, in 1294 A. D., and, assuming 
the title of Krfarajasa Jayavardhana, made himself the 
overlord of East Java. A fine statute of this first’ sovereign 
of Majapahit, erected in the temple built over bis ashes, 
represents him as Vishnu with all the sacred symbols. This 
practice of identifying deceased monarehs with the divinities 
they worshipped in their life-time was common in ancient 
Cambodia as well as in Java. 

The son of Kvtarajasa, who succewlod him, was a 
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worthless ruler. The third sovereign of Miajapab.it was 
the great queen Triblummottungadevi JayavishMUvardhani— 
the eldest daughter of Krtarajasa. She shared her royal 
position with hor mothor Gayatri (a dovout Buddhist) and 
her sister Riijadovi. Her husband, the Prince-Consort, was 
the chief justico of the roalm. It was, however, G-ajamada, 
tho prime-minister, wlio was the most masterful personality 
at her court. Ouo day iu a cabinet meeting he declared 
that ho would not touch the income from his estate till 
West Java, Bali and the chain of islands to the east of it, 
Bakulpura in S.-W. Borneo, Palembang or Shrivijaya in 
Sumatra and Pahang and Singapura (Singapore) in the Malay 
Peninsula were conquered by Majapahit. This solemn 
vow was received with jeers and contemptuous laughter. 
Crajamadn, keenly feeling tho insult, laid his complaint 
before tho queen. The scoffers had to clear out and 
tlajamada reoeived tho royal permission to carry out his 
policy. 

Bali was overrun in 1343. The powerful prince ot 
Badahulu in Bali was slain and as he was the over-lord 
of the chain of islands to the oast of Java and of Madura 
and a portion of Celobes — this was a great triumph for 
Majapahit. 

Probably the othor conquests woro achieved during the 
next reign, that ofHayam Wundt, under whom G-ajaraada 
continued to servo as prime-minister. 

To this period belong the curious inscriptions _ of 
Adityavarnmn—a prince of Sumatra who was a relation 
and a -vassal of tho queen of Majapahit. The language 
of those inscriptions is very obsure but they clearly show 
the prevalence of Tantric doctrines iu Sumatra and Java. 
Be floor Moens, in the lijdschrif'i van hot Bataviaasch 
Oenootschap, 1924 (3 and 4), thus interprets these stanzas, 
which were obviously meant to mystify the reader : — ‘In 
1269 Shaka in the month of Jyaisthya, Prince Adityavarman 
received on a cremation-ground the highest consecration, 
thereby gaining salvation, becoming a Kshetrajna, under the 
namo of Yishesa Dhfirani,— enthroned in solitary _ state (on 
a heap of corpses), laughing violently and drinking blood — 
while his Mahfiprasfida He. the human sacrifice) flamed up 
and spread all around an awful smell, which however to the 
initiate seemed like the perfume of a million flowers.” After 
his death Adityavarman was supposed to be identified with 
1 Avalokiteshvara. , 

In this connection may also be mentioned the Tantric 
practices ascribed to KVtanagara (the last. King of Singasari) 
by Prapancha— the author of the Nagarakftngama— who was 
living at the court of Majapahit at this time. We have 
already mentioned that I&tanngara was supposed to bo an 

2 
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incarnation of Shiva-Buddha. He also recoived consecration 
ou a cremation-ground and thus became identified with tho 
Jina Akshobhya. The Nagarakrtagama also refers to the 
Tantric Chakra rites diligently carried out by Krtanagara, who 
was also an adept in still darkor practices. 

The Sang Hyang Kamahayanikan, which belongs to this 
period and which calls itself a test of Mantrayana Mahayaua, 
also bears the impress of Tantrism. A passage in it refers 
to Brahma, Yishnu and Shiva as tho emanations of tho 
Dhyani Buddha Yairochana. 

This digression on tho prevalence of Tantric doctrines 
in Java and Sumatra would serve to show how the deca- 
dence of both Hinduism and Buddhism paved tho way for 
the success of Islam in these islands. 

To return to Queen Jayavishnuvardhani, she withdrew 
from the affairs of state when her son Hyam Wurulc (a 
Javanese name meaning the “young cock”) became of ago 
in 1850 A. D. The reign of Hyam Wurulc (his royal title 
was Shri Bajasanagara) saw tho great expansion of Mnjaphit. 
This was due mostly to the genius of Gajamada, who, till his 
death in 1304, continued loyally to sorvo tho king. Both tho 
Nagarakrtagama aud the Pararaton give us a list of tho countrios 
which, during this reign, belonged to Majapahit and this list 
is of a quite respectable length. According to it tho ompiro 
of Majapahit included at this time all tho islands botwoon 
Java and Hew Guinea— the south and western part of the 
last-mentioned island also acknowledging the sway of Majaphit, 
Moreover Borneo, South and West Celebes, Buton, Buru, 
Ceram (Ambon), Banda, Banggai, the W. Molucca Isles, Talaut, 
etc. are all included in this list of dependencies. Then we 
come to the petty islets between Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula. On the Malay Peninsula itself Kedah, Kelang, 
Singapore, Pahang, Kelantan, etc. belonged to Majapahit. 
Binally tho great island of Sumatra, including Palembang or 
Shrivijaya, formed part of this J powerful empire. Thus was 
carried out the scheme of Gajamada on a larger scale than 
he had planned originally. A part at least of these extensive 
conquests was achieved by an admiral of the name of Nala 
during the reign of Hyam Wuruk’s mother. 

After enumerating the conquests, the Hagarakrtagama 
mentions the countries in alliance with Majapahit. Ayodbya 
and Bajapuri (both in Siam), Marutma (Martaban), Kambuja, 
Champa and Yavana (North Annara) were steadfast allies 
(mitra) of Majapahit. Madura, it should be noted, was not 
regarded as foreign territory— -it was reckoned as part of 
Java itself. 

These islands brought their tribute regularly to the court 
of Majapahit. Owing to tho desire of H. M. Hyam Wurulc 
to further tho general welfare, Mantrins and Bhujatigas 
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(loarnod priests) were sent out by royal command to look 
altor Stato affairs in these distant possessions. Shaiva 
Bhujangas, besides their political work, were allowed to 
introduce the Shaiva cult wherever they went, so that it 
might not dwindle away. Tor the Bhujangas of the 
Buddhist faith the whole of the West of Java was a forbidden 
ground as in ancient times there were no Buddhists there. 
But as regards Eastern Java and the islands to the east, the 
Buddhist Bhujangas were permitted to visit them. Two 
eminent Buddhist monks, Eharada and Kutaran, established 
a system of land-tenure in Bali on the Majapahit model. 

The efforts of the Bhujangas, Prapancha tells us, met 
with great success. Whatever regions dare trangress the 
royal ordinances were attacked and severely punished by the 
admirals (Jaladhi-mantri) of Majapahit, several of whom 
won great renown. 

“hive is tho number of the blamoless ministers,” to quote 
the Nagarakrtagama “who protect the realm.” Members of 
the royal family ruled over many of tho different parts of 
tho kingdom but they appeared very often at the court of 
Majapahit to pay homage to the long. The principal Queen, 
with the titlo of Shri Parameshvari, was Sushumna Devi who 
is described by tho poet Prapancha as an incarnation of Kati. 

Tho Eagarnkrtagma gives a detailed account of tho 
capital Majapahit (Bilva-tikia) with its deep tanks, avenues 
oC lcesar and champale trees, public squares, bazaars 

palaces and the royal pavilion (tho felW hall) whero the 
prime-minister (the pati), the Ary as and tho “trusted five” 
(the cabinet) approached the king of Tikta-shriphala (Majapahit). 
In the eastern part of the capital dwelt the Shaiva Brahmans, 
of whom the very reverend Brahmaraja was the chief. 
In the southern part lived the Buddhists — the head of the 
Sangha being the Sthavira Rengkannadi. In the western 
part there were the houses of the Kshatriyas, ministers, otc. 

As far as we can gather from contemporary sources, 
Buddhism flourished in aristocratic circles. That would 
explain the large number of fine Buddhist shrines which 
rose during this period. But it did not enter so much into 
the life of the people. Javanese literature is overwhelmingly 
Brahmanic. Even Buddhist poets wrote on episodes of the 
Hindu epics during the Majapahit period. 

Dr. Yogol states that at this time Javanese plastic art 
presents a type which is much more Polynesian than Indian. 
This is to he noted especially in the highly fantastic 
sculptured panels of Chandi Panataran in Eastern Java 
representing Ramayana socnes. Here we find strange figures 
of warriors, demons and monkeys mingled with decorative 
clouds in the quaintest possible way. But this Polynesian 
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style is confinod to the exterior decoration oi the tomplos 
of this period. The imagos inside the shrines are still of 
the genuine Indian typo of Central Java, _ and many of those 
images bear inscriptions denoting their names in North- 
Indian characters which, from the specimens 1 have seen, 
resemble Bengali more than Nngari. 

After the death of the groat Hyarn Wuruk in 1389 A. D. 
a rapid decline set in. A civil war between the son-in-law 
and the son of the deceased monarch proved disastrous 
for Majapahit. North Borneo, Indragiri in Sumatra and 
Malaka took this opportunity to shake oft the Javanese 
yoke. A terrible famine wrought havoc in Majapahit itself. 

Of the last rulers of Majapahit we know but little, us 
the Pararaton gives but the most meagre information. 
During the reign of Suhita, the grand-daughter of Hyam 
"Wuruk, Kediri or Daha become independent uudor a robol 
chief of the name of Bhre Daha. Sho was succoodod by her 
younger brother, Kvlavijaya, who manned a princoss of 
Champa. This queen favoured Tslatu whioh must have 
strengthened its foothold in Java during this voign. 8ho 
died in 1448. 

According to the tradition still current iu .lava, tho 
generosity of the last monarch of Majapahit, Bra Vijnya V, 
towards the Mahomedans mot with ingratitude. Tho last 
words of the dying king, after he had soon tho overthrow 
of his kingdom in 1478, woro that foreigners would come 
some day from far over tho seas and avongo him ; and 
the Dutch claim to have fulfilled the prophecy. 

But according to an inscription discovered by Dr. Kvom, 
it was a Hindu princo, Banavijaya, who dealt tho death-blow 
to Mahapabit iu 1478. Banavijaya belonged to Kodiri and 
was probably tho son of Bhre Daha who revolted during 
the reign of Suhitfi. Tho city was not however destroyed, 
as in 1521 we find it still mentioned as an important place. 
But after 1478 Majapahit ceased to be the capital, and the 
more important families fled to Bali. Banavijaya or his 
successors must have been swept away ere long by the 
rapidly rising tide of Islam. lor the Muslim period of 
Java begins from the oponing years of the 16th century. 

A few words on Bali would probably be not out of 
place here. The first copper-plates of Bali appoar about 
896 A. D. The first Balinese king mentioned in an inscription 
(c. 922 A. D.) is of th,e name of Ugraseua. These inscriptions 
are in old Balinese which is different from Kavi, Hinduised 
Bali seems to have developed in this early period on 
independent lines. It was not much influenced by Java 
as yet. It was colonised directly from India. It was during 
the reign of Erlangga that the first close relations commenced 
with East Java. 1 

I 



According to iho Juvunoso accounts, a number oi Bhaiva 
Brahmans cume (probably irom India) to Majapahit just 
before its fall in 1478 and then iled to Bali. The Balineso 
Brahmans trace their doscent irom Padanda (Pandit) Yahti 
JRavuh — a name which means, “the newly airived.” The 
live existing subdivisions of Brahmans in Bali are supposed 
to be doscended from him and his live wives. Buddhism 
still survives in Bah but Hinduism is in the ascendant. 

At great feasts a Buddhist priest is invited to join four 
Shaiva pandits. Ida is the title of Brahmans, Deva that 
of Kshatriyas, G-usti of Yaishyas, whilo the Shudras arc 
given a name of courtesy—Bdpe and Meme ( snWjjlTA 
Tho Kshatriya princes of Bali trace their descont^fro^lJeva^ 
Agung— y Majapahit prince who settled down in Bali. 
For a long time the Balinese chiefs did not forget Java. 
Easternmost Java and Western BaJi havo been rendored 
desolate by continuous wars betwoon Muslim Java and 
Bali. Unsuocossful in Java, the Balinese prinoes conquered 
some of the islands to the east, Lombok, etc. 

Only cortain portions oi the Yedas havo survived in 
Bali. Tho Brahmanda Purana is probably complete. Under 
Iho heading of future wo havo a misoollancous collection 
of Sanskrit toxls on Hindu law and polity, Riijanili, etc. 
This is' almost all the Sanskrit literature Bali still possesses. 

Tho Ramayana (whicli lias not got the Ultara ICanda) 
exists in Bali in tho Ifavi language. Tho Uttara Kanda 
J orms a separate work by > itself. Tbc name of the 
Mahabhorala is not known in Bali but six of its parvas 
exist in a complete form in I£uvi. The rest are incomplete 

Then there are tho chronicles or ballads— e. g. the TJsana 
Java and the TJsana Bali. The last calls the island Balianha 
— tho lap of the strong and valiant — thus fitly expressing 
the bold, warliko spirit of the Balinese. 



SHRIVIJAYA— THE EMPIRE OE THE SHAILENDRA 
MOHARCHS OE SUMATRA 

The arohaeologiol monuments ol the Hindu period in 
Sumatra are of small importanco compared -with those of 
Java. Moreover, in the last two centuries of the Hindu 
period of Javanese history under the Majapahit dynasty 
(1294-1480), Java acquired a pre-eminent position in the 
Archipelago. Thus the other islands were quite thrown into 
the shade by Java which alone was considered to bo 
important. But we must remember that Majapahit rose into 
importance only at the end of the 13th century A. D. and 
that both Java and Sumatra had boon Hinduisod more than 
a thousand years before that period, 

Erom Chinese sources wo learn that a Hinduised kingdom 
of Palembang (formerly known os Shrivijaya) existed in 
Sumatra in the 5th contury A.D. In the 10th contury this 
kingdom of Sanfotsi or Ohc-li-fo-chi (the Chinese rendering 
of Shrivijaya) ruled over 15 subject states. In tho J Oth 
century this Sumatran kingdom was conquered by Java but 
soon recovered its independence. Early in tho 33th century 
wo find again a list of the subject countries of Shrivijaya. 
In the 14th century it came under tho sway of tho Majapahit 
Kingdom of Java. But till very rocently Sumatra was never 
considered to be very important in comparison with Java. 

~ M. Georges Coedes has now given (in his Roytmmo dc 
Shrivijaya, 1918) strong reasons for reconsidering this opinion. 
He was the first to identify Palembang with Sbrivijava. In 
tho 7th century A.D., Shrivijaya included the isle of Bangka 
between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. In the 8th 
century it appearss as a sovereign power as far north in the 
Malay Peninsula as the Bay of Bandorn. In the Oth century 
this Sumatran kingdom is mentioned in connection with a 
monastery at Halanda in an inscription of Devapala of 
Bengal. In this inscription the King’s title is given as Shailen- 
dra-vcmshatilako yavabhumipalah. *** In tho 10th century 
Chola inscriptions ascribo a Buddhist temple built at 
Negapatam (near Madras') to the Shailendra kings of Shrivijaya. 
Shortly after that the Cholas of Southern India attacked 
Shrivijaya and conquered it for a short time. But it soon 
recovered its power:! Chau Ja-Kua, a Chinese author of the 
13th century, mentions many places in Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, etc, as acknowledging its supremacy. 

The Shailendra, dynasty of the kingdom of Shrivijaya in 
Sumatra professed Mabayana Buddhism. How there is a ’ 
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temple in Central Java, the shrino of ICalasan erected in 
honour of the Mahayana divinity Tara, which was constructed 
in 778 A.D., by the order of a Buddhist Xing of the Shailendra 
dynasty of Shrivijaya. As the Kalasan inscription mentions 
that the temple was in the King’s own kingdom, we must 
concludo that Central Java was included in the empiro of 
the Shailendra sovereigns in the second halt of the 8th 
century. These Sumatran monarchs built on a grand scale 
in Java (Borobodur, etc,) and were represented in that island 
hy their viceroys. 15 

It was probably also in the 8th century that the Shrivijaya 
fleet ravaged the coast of Annam (Champa) and penetrated 
as far as the capital of Cambodia. A Champa inscription of 
787 A.D. states that the armies of ‘Java’ (spelt Java, not Yava) 
coming on board ships burnt the shrine of Shri 

Blmdrfidhipattshvara. Java here means Shrivijaya and not Java 
as both Java and Sumatra were called Java alike by 

foreigners. Kamboja (Cambodia) also did not escape these 
inroads. It is from the narrative of an Arab traveller of 
the 9th ooutury that wo got a dramatic account of it. The 
Arab merchant Sulayman had travelled in India and China, 
and his accounts, written in 851 A.D., were commented upon 
by Abu Zayd Hassan about 916 A.D. In his description of 
tho kingdom of Ztibaj (or Sribuza— the Arab namo for Shri- 
vijaya) occurs tho following passagef “Tho King (of Zabai) 
is known by tho titlo of Maharaja . . .He rules over numerous 
islands. The islands of Sribuza, Rami (Ramini is another 
name for Sumatra — obviously the Arab traveller does not 
know that Z£baj, Sribuja and Rami arc all in Sumatra) 
belong to him. . . Tho maritimo kingdom of Kalah (Era) also 
acknowledges his sway . . . His own island is as fertile as a 
land can possibly be and the population is very dense and 
continuous”. Then he proceeds to describe a curious custom 
of the Maharajas. Every morning, we are told, the treasurer 
brought to the idug an ingot of gold of the shape of a 
brick which in the king’s presence he threw into a lake 
near the palace. During the life-time of the king no one 
would touch these golden bricks. "When he would die his 
successor would have these ingots taken out. After being 
counted and weighed they would be distributed among tho 
members of the royal family, the generals, the servants 
and the poor. The number of these golden bricks and their 
total weight were then written in the official records and 
the prestige of a king would depend on the amount of gold 


* Prof. Krom— De Sumantraansche periods der Javaansclie 
Gesohicdenis— 1919. , , , . . , 

t Eolations dos voyages el’texles geograpliwiuos Arabs -—par 
Gabriel Femnd, 1922. 
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he would leave behind. Then tko Avab traveller proceeds to 
describe Khmer (the indigenous name of Cambodia):— 
“According to the annals of Ztibaj tlioro was once upon a 
time a king of Khmer. Khmer is the country from which 
the aloe Khmer is exported. It is not an island and 
there is uo kingdom which possesses a larger population 

thau Khmer (Cambodia) All formontod liquors and every 

kind of debauchery are forbidden there ; in the cities and 
throughout the kingdom ono would not bo ablo to find a 
single person leading a dissolute life. . . Between Khmer 
and Zabaj the distanos is from 10 to 20 days by son 
according to the weather. Tt is narrated that there was 
onco a king of Khmer who was young and rush One 
day ho was seated in his palace which holds a commanding 
position on the bank of a river rosombling the Tigris (the 
distance between the palace and the sea being one day’s 
ioumey) and he had his minister with him. Tie was 
discussing with his minisfcei the magnificence of the kingdom 
of the Maharaja of Zabaj, tho nnmbor of islands it comprised, 
eto., when the Idng said that ho had a dosiro which he 
longed to satisfy. Tho minister, who was sincerely attached 
to him and who know how rash the Icing was in his 
decisions, askod him about his desire. Tho king replied : — 
“T wish to 'see the head of tho Maharaja of Zabaj before mo 
on a plate.” The ministor understood that it was jealousy 
which had suggested the idea to his master and ho replied:— 
‘I clo not like to hear my sovoroign express such a dosiro. 
. . . .The kingdom of Zabai is a distant island and is not in 
our neighbourhood. It had nevor shown any intention of 
attacking Khmer ... No one should hoar about this desire 
(expressed by tho kiug) and the lciug should never mention 
it to anybody’. The king became displeased with his 
minister and disregarding the advico of his loyal counsellor 
he repeated his statement to the gonorals and othor courtiers 
who wore present there. The news flew from mouth to 
mouth till it spread everywhoro, and it oame to the know- 
ledge of the Maharaja of Zabaj. fie was an onergotio 
sovereign, active and experienced. He called his minister, 
told him what he had heard and then added that he must 
take some steps in this matter after what the foolish king 

of Khmer had said in public. Then tolling the minister to 

keep the matter secret, he bade him prepare a thousand 
ships and to man them with as many troops as possible. 
It was given out to the public that the Maharaja intended, 
to make a tour through the islands included in his kingdom 

The king of Khmer did not suspect anything till 

the Maharaja had reached tho river leading to the capital 
and had landed his troops. The capital was taken by 

surprise and the king of Khmer was captured, Tho 
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peoples fled before the foreign conquerors. But the Maharaja 
had it proclaimed by public criers that nobody would bo 
molested. Thou he seated himsoK on the throne of Khmer 
and ordered the king of Kkmor and his minister to bo 
summoned before him. The Maharaja asked the king of 
Khmer what had mado him express such a desire. The 
Icing did not reply. Then the Maharaja said : “You wished 
to see my head on a plate, If you had similarly desired to 
soizo my kingdom or to ravago it, I would have done the 
same to your country, But as you only intended to soe 
my lioad cut off, I would confine myself to subjecting you 
to the same treatment and then I would return to my 
country without touching anything olse in the kingdom 
of Khmer. . . . This would be a lesson to your successors 
so that no one would be tempted to uudertake a task 
beyond his powers.” So he bad the king beheaded. Thou 
lie addressed the minister : l 'I know well tho good advice 
you gave your master. "What a pity that he did not 
hood it ! Now soek somobody who can bo a good king 
aftor this mad man and put him ou tho throne.” Then 
tho Maharaja returned to his own country without taking 
or allowing any ono elso to take anything from 
Khmor. When ho roaohed tho capital ho sat down on 
the throuo which faces tho lako into which the golden 
bricks are thrown and had the head of the king of Khmer 
placed beforo him on a plate. Then he summoned the high 
functionaries of his state and told them why he had 
undertaken this expedition. . . . Then he had the head 
embalmed and sent it in a vase to the now king of Khmor 
along with a letter to the effect that the Maharaja had only 
boon forcod to act like that on account oE the feelings of 
hatred which the late king of Khmor had oxpressed towards 
him aud that this chastisement should serve as a lesson 
to any one who would imitato the deceased prince. When 
this news reached the ears of the kings of India and China, 
'tho Maharaja of Zabaj rose in esteem in their eyes.” 

That this is not merely an Arabian Nights, tale _ is 
proved by the fact that the important Cambodian inscrip- 
tion of Sdolt Kak Thom* mentions that on coming back from 
Java (early in the 9th century) Jayavarman II (one of the 
greatest ot the Cambodian monarchal built three capitals 
in succession. All these capitals wore ombojiished witli 
images of Avalokiteshvara. Apparently Jayavarman II bad 
caught the spirit of the great building aotivity which tho 
Mahay anist Kings of Shrivijaya were at this time showing 
in Central Java. Anothor passage in this Sdok Kak Thom 


•* Knot, Notes d’JBJpiffraphio— p. 87-88— Bulletin de l’&ole 

fran^aise d Extreme Orient, Tome XV 1916. 
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inscription suggests some closo relation between the 
roligion iollowed at first by Jnyavnrman II of Cambodia 
and that of Java or Shrivijaya (which held Central Java 
under its sway at that time.) In this passago Jayavarman 
asks the Brahman JTirajiyndama, who came from Janapada, 
to draw up a ritual so that Kambuja-dosha might no 
longer be dependent on Java. It soems that Jayavarman 
li, at first a foivent Mahayanist (like the Shrivijaya kings 
of Sumatra and Java), adopted a Tantrio form of Shaivism 
(for we hear of Hirarcyadama teaching Tantric texts) 
to cut off all connection with Shrivijaya. 

/ r ~' The Shailendra monarchs of Shrivijaya were zealous patrons 
1 of Mahayana Buddhism. Prof Krora in his recent great 
work on Indo-Javanese history, mentions that in Sumatra 
itself gold plates have been discovered with mystic syllables 
and symbols. The Nagari characters leave no doubt that 
these plates should be ascribed to the Shrivijaya rulers. 
Prof. Kern states that Dharmapala, the famous guru of 
Nalanda, passed his last year in Sumatra. As this island- 
kingdom was in close touch with Magadha and Bengal, it 
must have derived its Mahayana Buddhism from those 
regions. Under the Pala Kings the Mahayana dootrines 
flourished in Bengal and Magadha ns thoy did nowhoro olso 
in India. And it was a Mahayana tinged with Tantra-yana. 
Wo find exactly the same blend of Buddhist and Tantric 
doctrines in Sumatra, Java and to sorao oxtont in Cambodia. 
The earliost Mahayana inscriptions of tho Shrivijnya Kings 
in Java are also written, not in the South Indian Qrantha 
characters (as is tho case with tho earlior Javaneso 

epigraphy), but in a North Indian soript almost exactly liko 
that of 9th century inscriptions discovered at Nalanda. 
Indications from other sources, which need not be specified 
here in detail, point also to the same conclusion that if 
the early Shaiva cult in the Archipelago and Indo-China 
originated from South India, the later wave of Mahayana 
Buddhism^j-jhould be traced to the influence of Magadha 
and Bengal.J 

Central "Java seems to havo been recovered from 
Shrivijaya domination about 863 a. d, by the Hindu- Javanese 
princes from East Java. In his now book, Hindoe-Javanscho 
Geschiedonis, Prof. Krom raises the interesting question as 
to why the Sumatran king in the Nalanda inscription refers 
to his grand-father as the ruler of Java ’ which was only a 
dependency and which had been lost in 890 a. d. (tho date 
of the Nalanda inscription). This anoostor then was probably 
uot the ruler of Shrivijaya and Java, and Java and Shrivijaya 
may have been separate though allied states under members 
of the Shailendra dynasty. 

Antagonism between Sumatra and Javanese rulors (who had 
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shifted their headquarters to the eastern portion of the 
islands) continued, howovor, well on into the 11th century. 
Indeed, Prof, fvrom is of opiuion that the restoration 
of Java really took place only alter Shrivijaya had to yield 
to an invasion from South India by a Chola I£ing (circa 
1031 a. d.). After recovering her independence, Java, 
which had learnt a lesson, took caro not to attack Palern- 
bang (Shrivijaya). The East Javanese monarchs turned their 
attention eastwards to Bali, etc. Meanwhile the groat power 
of the West (Shrivijaya) continued to flourish. Towards 
the end of the 12th century Java and Sanfotsi (Shrivijaya) 
are mentioned by Chinese authors as two most important 
commorcial countries. The tv o great monarchies stand side 
by side, independent of each other, and of equal power— 
the one (Shrivijaya) ruling the western and the other (Java) 
tjio eastern part of the Archipelago.* 

fr Ohau Ju-Kua, a Chinese customs officer who wrote on 
Cluneso and Arab trade in the 13th century, t devotes a 
chapter to Sanfotsi (Shrivijaya) (#-“Sanfotsi is situated between 
Cambodia and Java, . . When the King goes out, he sits in a 
boat and is sheltered, by a silk umbrella and guarded by 
men bearing gold lances. The people live scattered about 
outside the city or on the water on rafts, and these (latter) 
are exempt from taxation. Tho people are skilled at fighting 
on land and water. . .In time of war they appoint the chiefs 
and commanders ; each furnishes his own military equipment 
and tho necessary provisions. For tom Eying tho enemy and 
defying death they have no equals. They uso chopped-off 
lumps of silver in their business transactions. . .In writing 
official documents they use foreign characters (the Chinese 
chronicle of the Sung dynasty quotes this paragraph but 
substitutes ‘Sanskrit’ for 'foreign characters’). The law's of 
this country are very severe. Persons guilty of adultery 
axe condemned to death/' When the Idng dies, the people 
observe mourning and shave their heads, while his personal 
followers choose voluntary death by leaping into the blazing 
pyrejyjThis act is called ‘living and dying together// Thero 
is in Sanfotsi a golden image of Buddha called the” ‘Hill of 
Gold.’ Every now king, before ascending the throne, has A 
statue made of gold representing his person. The people 
offer vasos of gold to these statues. These statues and vases 
bear inscriptions forbidding future generations to melt them. 
When a person is seriously ill, he distributes among the 
poor a sum equivalent to his weight in silver. . . .Tire king 
has the tittle of ‘Long-tsing.’ (M. Polliot believes that ‘Long- 
tsing signifies ‘the seed of the dragon or the Naga’. This is 

* N. J. From— De Sumatransche Periode der Javaansche 
Gesohiedenis. 

t Translation by Friedrich Hirth and W, Bockhill, 1012. 
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important, as it would- ascribe a Naga origin to tbe Shnilendra 
mlcrs of Smnutra. Iu Cambodia also, a JSTagi is tho ancostrcss 
of the royal dynasty, M. Coodi's thinks that llieso Naga 
traditions arc of Padlava South Indian origin). Tho king 
may not eat grain but is fed on sago. Should ho do otherwise, 
tho year would be a dry one and grain dear. He bathes 
in rose-water— should he use ordinary water, there would 
be a great flood. . Besides the natural products of the country 
which include tortoise-shell, camphor, different varieties of 
aloe, cloves, sandal and cardamons, ono can find here foreign 
products such as pearls, incense, rose-water, gardonia flowers 
civet, myrrh, assa-foetida, ivory, coral, cotton cloth, sword- 
blades, etc. Arabs and others who have settled in tho 
country, and foreign merchants come to sell (their goods) ex- 
changing them for gold, silver, silk stuffs, sugar, rice, camphor, 
otc. This country, conirolling ihe straits through which tho 
foreigners’ traffic must pass, keeps the pirates of other 
countries in check by using an iron chain as a barrior 
which can be raised or lowered at will by an ingenious 
dovice. . . If n. merchant ship passes by without halting (at 
the port of Sanfolsi), the boats of this country attack that 
vessel. Tbore/ore this country is a groat shipping centre.” 

Fifteen Slalos aro montioned by Chau Ju-Kuu as 
dopondoncies of Sanfolsi (Shrivijaya), among which aro 
Pahang, Kedah, Kelantan and some other localities in tho 
Malaya Peninsula, and Sunda or Western Java, and, curiously, 
tho last name in this list of dependencies is Ceylon. 
Three hundred years before this Ohinoso work was written 
the Arab Mdsndi wrote in his ‘Prairies of Gold’ about tho 
Maharaja who was the king of tho island of Zabaj (Shrivijaya), 
of Kalah (Era), of Siiandip (Coylon), etc- * 

When the list oi Chau Ju-Kua was being prepared 

(1225 a. d.), Java had just come under the Singasari 

dynasty which was going to make a breach in this balance 
of power maintained botween the two powerful island 

kingdoms. In 1270 a Javanese expedition conquered 

Jambi in Sumatra and left some traces of Javanese supremacy 
in the heart of the island. A counter-attack by Shrivijaya 
followed. But the Majapaliit heirs of the Singasaris under- 
took systematically tho conquest of tho Archipelago. In 
1377 Palembang (Shrivijaya) also fell— this time for good 
and all. A hundred years later the Majapaliit power of 
Java also waned away. A period of seven centuries .was 
thus closed which began with Palembang (Shrivijaya) as 
the dominant power, whioh was then followed by a balance 
of power between Java and Sumatra, and whioh ended in 
complete Javanese supremacy. 

* L 'Empire sumatranais de Srivijaya par G, Eorrand., p. 14, 
note (6). 
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This (subjection of Palcuibang (Slnivijaya) by Jlajnpahil 
was a sad end of Skrivijaya’s greatness. Tho Javaneso 
deliberately neglected tbe country in order to destroy a 
rival. They did not como in sufficient numbers them- 
selves to settle iu Sumaha, and tho local authority was 
put in the hands of the Chinese settlers. Palembang being 
an important trade-centre attracted Chinese merchants who 
mot here Arab merchants from the west. The heads of 
this Chinese colony made piracy their ekiei business. 
The country, inspite of its fertility, lay uncultivated, and 
really it was a time of general decay. 

Wo should compare this sad picture of Palembang 
under Javanese supremacy with the condition of Central 
Java under Sumatran influence in tho 8th and 9th centuries. 
The beautiful temple of Knlasan and many other noble shrines 
wero constructed in Java towards tho end of the 8th contury 
by order of the Shailondra Kings of Shrivijaya. A short 
time later rose Borobudur — the most wonderful Buddhist 
stupa in the world. In the giflloffes of’ Borobudur, orthodox 
MahYyana" "legends (we have already seen that the rulers of 
Shrivijaya wore forvent Mnhayonists) are combined in. a 
harmonious whole, having tho evident object of giving the 
faithful, as they aio ascending the monument, tho impres- 
sion that they arc also ascending spiritually. The unadorn- 
ed and plain character oi tho upper terraces is iu 
striding contrast to the rich decoration so lavishly applied to 
tho lowor stories of the edifice . f Tho bas roliofs of 
Mnliayanisl Borobudur aro based on tho Lalita Yistara, 
though tho artists have given a local touch to the reliefs, 
for the back-ground is not Indian but Javanese Accor- 
ding to Prof. Krom tho stupa form of architecture was 
introduced into Java by Sumatran architects. For though 
Java is rich in antiquities, the stupa form is represented m 
Java only by Borobudur, whereas in Sumatra several stupas 
occur evon in anciont monuments. 

Finally Prof. Krom states that the strikingly harmonious 
character of the distribution of the decorative parts, the 
wonderful care shown by tho artists as to tbe fitting in of 
the details to the wholo, which we find m Borobodur, do 
not survive in later Javaneso architecture. In Sumatra 
those characteristics survived longer. Thcrcfoie, Sumatran 
artists must have introduced these features in the Buddhist 
temples of this Sumatran period in Central Java, Thus 
the view of the absolute superiority of Java in political 
power, art, and culture will now have to be given up. 


* H. J. Krom— De Sumatranache Periode der Javaansche Qescliie- 
denis. (The first and the last part of this paper aro based 
mainly on this work). 




JAVA AND SUMATRA IN INDIAN UTliRAT’UUK 


The fourth Cauto of tho Ravnayaua contains considerable 
geographical details. Sita has been stolen away by Ravawu. 
Sugriva, the monkey-ldog, who has become the ally of Rama, 
sends searching parties to the four cardinal points, and for 
each of them describes the itinerary to bo followed. lie 
begins with tho eastern route. After describing tho regions 
through which the Jumna) tho Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
flow, ho passes on to Tndo-China. After the description of 
‘the isle with tho wall of gold’ (Suvama-dvjpa or Sumatra ) 
wo come to the well-known passage : “'With all your efforts 
reach Yava-dvipa l tho island of -lava), adorned with soven 
kingdoms, the isle of gold and silver, adorned with mines ot 
gold ; then beyond the islo of Yava is tho mountain Shishira 
whose peak touches tho sky and which is the ahode of gods 
and demons.’’ Jj 

Is this passage a later interpolation ? .Prof. Sylvain Ldvi 
in his “Pour l’Histoirc du JRnronya?/a” (HUH) gives reasons 
for ascribing an early dato to it. Tho Buddhist Sanskrit 

work Kaddharma-sinrUyupasthavct+mlra ( ) 
contains a passage which gives a description of Jambudvipu. 
This passage follows closely the Digvawznna ( ) in the 
Raraayaua. Countries, rivers, seas, etc. nro mentioned 
in tho sapic order. But Java is not mentioned hero, though 
the islo with the wall of gold is to bo found berc too. Now 
this worli was translated into Chinese in 539 a, n. by a 
Brahman coming from Benares. According to Shnrat Chandra 
Das, Ashvaghosha wrote a commentary on this sutra. This 
would takfi.us to tlio period of Kanishka i.e. the end of the 
first contufy a.o., or the beginning of tho second century, 

Ptolemy refers to Java as' Iabadioou’ (Yava-dvipa). We do 
not know the exact dato of tho geography of Ptolemy. He 
was art astronomer of Alexandria who wrote his geography 
mainly with the object of drawing a map of the world with 
latitudes and longitudes, and incidentally ho has briefly 
described the countries referred to in his work. He himsoif 
admits that he relies on descriptions given by travellers such 
as Marin of Tyre. His work can be assigned approximately 
to tho rniddlo of the second century a.d. 

Ptolemy thus describes Java : “Iabadiou, which means 
‘the isle of barley’ (so Ptolemy knew the meaning of the 
Sanskrit name Yava-dvipa of the island), is said to bo of 
extraordinary fertility, and produces plenty of gold. TRa 
capital is Argyra (the city of silver) situated at its western 
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extremity." Between Tndia and Java Ptolemy places a series 
of islands inhabited by cannibals (the Purushadaka of the 
Ramnyana). 

Oderic de Pordenoue (in 1316) Follows the Ramaya/?a 
more closely than Ptolemy in his description of Java. 
“Near Sumatra there is a largo island. The king of this 
island has seven kingdoms under him.” Oderic then men- 
tions the walls of the king’s palace as being of gold. Is 
this a reminiscence (as Prof. L6vi suggests) of ‘the isle with 
the wall of gold’ ? 

In tho Etudes Asiatiques published in 1925, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Nicole Frnmjaisn 
de rExtr6mo Oriont, Prof. J/wi has contributed an article 
'Ptolomdo, lo NlcM esa ot la Brhatkatha.’ Prom tho Niddesa, a 
commentary on the Pali Buddhist Canon, Prof. Levi cites a 
passage in which different kinds of torments are enumerat- 
ed : ''“Again, under the sway of passions which dominate 
the soul, in quest of enjoyments, he embarks on the great 
sea which is sometimes icy cold, sometimes burning hot, 
troubled with mosquitoes etc., suffering from hunger and 
thirst ; ho goes to Gumba, Takkola, Takkasila, Knlamukhn, 
Maranapara, Yesungn, Verapatha, Yava, Tamali, Tanga, 
Elavaddhann, Suvannakufa, Snvannabhumi, Tambayanni, 

Suppara, Bliarukaccha, Surattha, Angnuelm, Gangnna, Para- 
magangana, Yona, Paramayona, Alasnnda, Ifarukantara, 

.Tannupathn, Ajapathn, Mendhopatha, Sankupatha, Uhattapatha, 
Tamsapatha, Sakunapatha, Musikapatha, Daripathn, Yettachara; 
and thus again ho is tormonted, very much tormented.” The 
same series of places reappears in an identical form in 
another passage of thB same work. By comparing it with 
similar lists in the Milinda Panho and in tho Sloka-Sam gratia 
(whioh is based on the much older Brhatkatlia), Prof. L6vi 
comes to the conclusion that it is a stereotyped series giving 
the names of places a navigator might visit while sailing 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, ie. sea-side 
localities in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra, 
and then making fqr India via Ceylon (Tambapanni). We 
come then to the ports on tho western coast of India : — 
Suppara (Sopaxa), Bliarukaccha (Broach), Surattha (Surat) and 
after some stages difficult to identify, we pass on to the 
Greek country (Yona), to Greater Greece UParama Yona), to 
Alexandria (Alasanda). Takkola (the second namo in the list) 
was situated on tho western coast of the isthmus of Krn. 
Takkasila, which comes just after Takkola, is not Taxila, but 
tho ‘Tokosouna’ (near Era) in Ptolemy’s map of Transgangetie 
India. Tanga, which is mentioned soon after Java, is not 
Bengal, but the island of Banka between Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. Suvannabhumi corresponds to the Chryso 
of the Greek and Roman writers. It is a comprohensivo 
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term for the countries situated to tho east of the Bay of 
Bengal. This region was the M Dorado of Indian adventurors. 
Snvannakufa is probably identical with tho tSuvarMa-lrcuZyaka 
in Tvautilya’s ‘Artha-Shastra.’ In tho chapter wliere Kautilya 
deals with valuable objects Surarna-kucZyaka is described as 
a country of rare and precious products such as white 

sandal (the best variety of which is to bo found in tho 

Archipelago), tlulula . etc. Probably it is to be located some- 
where in Sumatra!}] Tho list of ‘pathos’ or paths is to bo 

found also in the-'Sloka-Samgraha (which must havo taken 
it from tho Brhatkatka). Thus the Aja-patha means Tho path 
of goats’ (whore goats onlp can be usod for carrying 

merchandise), Mondhci-patha— ‘the path of rams’, Sanku-patha— 
‘the path of spikes’ (tho steep assents being climbed with tho 
help of spikes), Ohatta-patha — The path of umbrellas’ (where 
big umbrellas were to be used as parachutes for getting 
down), and so ou 

In the Rnpriyavadaua, Prof. lAvi points out how before 
Supriya reaches tho laud of gold, ho has to soalo mountains 
by driving iron spikes into tho rock and sometimes ho law 
to uso a ladder oi canes (the Yottueliara of our list) * 

So thoso extraordinary ‘patlms’ wore familiar to the 
pdvonturers who went to Suvor/mblmmi in quost of gold. 

To sum up : Prof. L6vi is of opinion that tho passage 
referred to in tho Niddesa (which cannot bo lator than the 
3rd century a.d.), corresponds olosoly with Ptolemy’s map 
as regards this series of pkcos which wore all on the sen- 
route from the Burmeso coast, via Java, Ceylon and tho 
westorn cost of India, to Alexandria. Probably Huppara 
(Surparaka or Sopara) in the neighbourhood of Bombay was 
the great emporium from wiaioh the v merchant vessels sailed 
both east and west along this route';' 

Another mention of Java has beeii found by Prof. Sylvain 
L6vi in the ‘Sutra of the Twelve Stages of Buddhahood,’ 
translated into Chinese in 392 a.d. by tho morik Kalodaka: 
— “In the ocean there are 2500 kingdoms of which 130 
subsist on coreals and tho rest on fish and turtles. The 
kingdom of tho ruler of the first island is Sseu-li, this king- 
dom servos only the Buddha ; ..... the fourth (island) is Gho-yo : 
it produces the long pepper (pipa) as well as ordinary 
popper.” Sseu-li, Prof. Levi is suro, is Ceylon, devotion 
to Buddha being one of the traditions of tho island. Cho-ye, 
he thinks, is Jaya, which is moant for Java. The ‘pipa’ is 
‘pippali’ in Sanskrit. The Chou fan che (a Chinese work of 

*■ The episode of the ‘Sakunapafcha’ or The path of birds’ in fee 
Brlmtkatha may be the source from which the story of Snfdbad ana 
his adventnro with the foo birds may havo been, derived. Some 
at least of the adventures of Sindbad tho sailor have probably ttoir 
basis in ancient Indian travellers’ tales. 
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the 13th century; mentions pepper as one of the chief 
products of Java, 

In 423 ad. Buddhism was preached in Java by the 
famous Gnnavarman. He was a Kshatriya prince belonging 
to the royal family of Kashmir.* "When only 14 he con- 
vinced his mother that hunting wild animals was improper. 
When he was 30 years of age, the King of Kashmir died 
without issue and the ministers, knowing him to be the 
ablest member of the royal family, begged him to come out 
of his secluded religious life and accept the throne. To 
avoid their importunities Guraavarman left Kashmir. He 
reached Ceylon and was acknowledged there as one who had 
attained the highest stage of spiritual life. Then he went to 
Java. The night before his arrival the mother of the king 
of Java dreamt that a holy man, mounted on a flying cloud, 
was coming to her country. When Gureavarman arrived the 
next morning, the king’s mother was converted by him to 
Buddhism. At her bidding, her son, the king of Java, also 
accepted tho tenets of Buddhism. Shortly afterwards the 
kingdom was invaded by the army of a neighbouring prince. 
Guwavarraan, on being' asked by the king whether he should 
resist the enemy by forco of arms, replied that it was the 
king’s duty to defend his realm, but at the samo time he should 
not harbour in his mind any cruel thoughts. The enemy 
fled in disorder without any fighting. A monastery was 
erected by the king in honour of Guwavarman who, however, 
in his ardent desire to propagate ihe true faith, left for 
China soon afterwards in a ship belonging to a Hindu 
merchant of the name of .Nandi. 

Towards the end of the 5th century a. d., Aryabhatta, 
the astronomer of Ujjain, wrote : — ‘whon the sun aises in 
Ceylon, it is midday in Yavakoti and midnight in the land 
of the Romans.” 

In the Surya-Siddhanta (an astronomical work which can 
be dated back to the 5th century a.d, though the work in 
its present from dates from the 11th century), we find the 
passage “At quarter of the circumference of the earth, 
eastwards in the land of Bhadrashva (the Eastern Division of 
the earth), is the famous nagari Yavakoti with golden walls 
and gates.” 

I-tsing, who stayed in Shrivijaya (modern Palembang in 
Sumatra) for seven years (688-695>, states that the king of 
Shrivijaya possessed ships sailing between India and his own 
kingdom. It was in a ship belonging to this king that the 
Chinese pilgrim left Sumatra for Tamralipti in India. He 
also describes Shrivijaya as a gre at oentre of Sanskrit 

* Ganivarraan— translated from the Chinese into French by 
Edouard Ohavannos. T’oung-pao, 1904. 
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learnin g. I-tsiug mentions many oihev Chinese monks as 
halting in this kingdom to learn Sanskrit before visiting 
India. f 

From the Manjushrimulakalpa (written about the 8th 
century), Prof. Sylvain L6vi citos a passagof in which the 
islands of Karmarangn (near Ligor from which we havo got 
the fruit Kamranga), the isle of coooanuts, V arusaka (Baros 
iu Sumatra), and the isles of the Nude (Nicobar), Bali and 
Java are mentioned as places where the language is 
indistinct, rude and too full of tho lettor ‘x.’ 

Apart from Sanskrit works, Tamil toxts also mention 
Java. The Tamil poem Manimegaiai mentions a town 
Nagapuram in Savaka-nadu which is tho Tamil name for 
Yavadwipa. Two Mugs of Nagapuram nro mentioned — 
Bhumichandra and Punyaraia who claimod descont from 
Indra. 

The name of Shrivijaya (in Sumatra) ocours several 
times in tho inscriptions of the Ohola dynasty of South 
Tndia. In tho roign of RAjaruja I. (5)85-1012 A. D.), a 
Sanskrit inscription couimomoratos tho donation of a village to a 
Buddhist temple of BYigapattana commenced by CliUf/amanivnrman 
and finished by his son ALiravijoyottungavarman— tho last 
being described as King of Itataha (Kedah in tho Malay 
Peninsula) and Shrivijaya. To the north of Ncgapatam 
about 50 years ago were found traces of a Buddhist tomplo 
which might well be that built by ordor of tho Sumatran 
kiug.§ 

Again in an inscription of Rajendra Ohola I. (1012-1CM2 
A. D.j, we have the following account of the Chola King’s 
naval successes : — “Having sent numerous ships into tho 
midst of the moving ocean and having soized Sangramavijay- 
ottungavarman, King of Kadaram, together with his elephants 
— he took also the treasxxres which that king had accumu- 
lated ... the prosperous Shrivijaya. . . tho ancient Malayxxr 
(Jambi in Sumatra) with a fort situated on a high hill. . 

The conquest by the Chola King must have been a vory 
temporary one. In 1068 another Chola King Yirarajendra I 
says that after having conquered Kadaram (one of the 
feudatory states undor Shrivijaya), he had to restore it to 
the vanquished King, “as it was too far off beyond the 
moving sea.” A few years later it is Shrivijaya which 
claims suzerainty over the Cholas. At least its ambassadors 
say so at the Chinese Court. 

Coming to North Indian epigraphy wo find Sumatra and 
Java mentioned in the 9th century copper-plate of Devapala 


, Voyages cles pelerins Buddhistes, E. Chavannes. 
t Pre-Aryen el Pre-Dravidien dans L’Inde, 1923, Prof. S. lAvh 
§ From— Hindco-Javaansche Gesohiedems, p. 231 



oi tho 1’ala dynasty of Bengal. This inscription, which 
was discovered at Nalanda in 1921, slates that Dovaptda 
being roqnostod by the illustrious Maharaja Balaputradeva, 
King of Suvaroadvipa (Sumatra), granted fivo villages for 
the uplcoep of tho monastery built at Nalanda at the instance 
of tho King of Suvaroadvipa. The mother of Maharaja 
Balaputradeva, tho inscription tolls us, was Tftrfi, the daughter 
of a King Dharmasotu of the lunar raco and tho queen of 
tho mighty King who was tho sou of the renowned ruler 
of “Yavabhumi” — the ornament of tho Shailendra dynasty. 
“With tho mind attracted by tbe manifold excellences of 
Nalanda and through devotion to the son of Shuddhodana-* 
he (the King of Suvaroadvipa) built there (at Nalanda) a 
monastery which was the abode of tho assembly of monks 
of various good qualities and was white with the series 
of stuccoed and lofty buildings. . . ” 

The Tibetan work of Kalyuna Hitra, Phyag-sorpa (written 
about the middle of tho 13th century) mentions the visit to 
Suvaroadvipa of the great Bengali monk Dipanbarn (Alisha — 
980-1 053 A. D.), who established Buddhism on a firm footing 
in Tibofc The following extract is from tho lifo of Atisha 
in the “ Indian Pandits in Tibet ” by Sarat Chandra Dass 
“There is a country filled with precious minorals and stones 
callod Suvaroadvipa in tho neighbourhood of Jambudvipa. 
Lama Glser glin-pa was born in tho royal family of that 
country. With a view to acquiro a thorough knowledge of 
tho Pharma, ho obtained loavo from his father to go to 
Jambudvipa (India) for a pilgrimage to Ynjrasana (the Bodh 
Gaya temple). Tbo great A chary a Maha Sbri Batna was at 
Yajrasaua and tho prince beoamo attached to him. Bat the 
Acharya consented to instruct him in Dbarma ouly when 
the prince vowed to give up imperial power and become a 
hermit. Tho Acharya gave him the name of Dharma-ktrti 
of Suvaroadvipa. Then returning to Suvaroadvipa he converted 
all who had been devoted to the Tirlhika religion to 
Buddhism. Though he resided in Suvaroadvipa his name 
became known everywhere abroad.” 

“Tn the company of some merchants Dipaokava (Alisha) 
embarked for Suvaroadvipa in a largo vcssol. The voyage 
was long and tedious, extending over several months, during 
which the travellers were ovortakon by terrible storms. At 
this time Suvaroadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism 
in the East and its High Priest Dhaxmakirti was considered 
to be the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara (Atisha) 
resided there for a period of 12 years in order to master 
completely tho pure teachings of Buddha of which the key 
was possessed by DharmaMrU alone. He returned to India 
accompanied by some merchants in a sailing vessel visiting 
Tamradvipa (Ceylon) and the island of forests on 1ns way.” 
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In a Nepalese manuscript with miniatures* dating from 
about the 11th century, the first miniaturo has the explanatory 
note, “Dipankara in Yavadvipa ” Yavadvipa often meant Sumatra 
as well as Java. Another miniature in this manuscript bears 
the title of “Lokanatha at Shrivijayapura in Suvainapura." So 
Shrivijaya in Sumatra was known to the Nepalese artist of 
fiie 11th century. 

In the Kath&sarits&gara of Somadeva, which, though be- 
longing to the 12th century, is based on the much older 
Brioatkatha by Gun&dhya, Indian merchants are represented 
as trading with Suvamadvipa and other islands of the name 
of Narikela, Karpnra and Katfaha (Kedah). 

In Tantra literature also we find some references. There 
were three regions each with its special group of Tantras. 
The Ashvakr&nta group (of Tantras) is allocated (by tho 
MabftsiddhMra Tantra) to ,the region extending from tho 
Karatoya river (in the DinSjpur District of Bengal) to Java. 

In the Ras Mala, the Hindu annals of Gujerat, there is 
mentioned a common saying of that part of the country 
“He who leaves for Java never comes back. If he cornea 
back by chance, he brings silver enough for two generations.” 

Such is the literary evidence wo possess of tho inter- 
course between India and the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago for about a thousand years, i ‘ 


* lfoueh€r^-Etude sur l’ieonographie bouddbique de I’lnde pp. 70, 
189 and 193. 



THE RAMAYANA IN JAVA 


There exist several recensions— early, mediaeval and 
comparatively recent — of the Ramayana in Java both in 
verse and in prose. Episodes of the Raraayawa survive to 
thW day in the Javanese shadow plays (the Wayang) and 
stories which are still very popular with the people. Tno 
Rama literature in the Archipelago displays however such 
marked divergences from the epic of Valmiki that until 
lately it was assumed that the Javanese had taken groat 
liberties with the Ram ay am But scholars aro beginning to 
think that the Javanese may have got their traditions of 
Rama from other Indian versions of the hero’s exploits 
besides Valmiki’s poem.’* 

European scholars believe that tho main distinction 
between the older and tho later versions of Rama’s career 
is that in the former Rama is the great hero, whereas in tho 
latter ho is an incarnation of Visnu. In the third and latest 
stage, through which the Rama tradition has passed, Rama 
becomes tho Supreme Divinity who has become man for his 
love of Humanity. When the Hindus reached Java the 
Rama tradition had not yot reached the third stage. 

The Rama tradition has followed in the wako of Indian 
coloqising activities and has spread all over south-eastern 
Asia.;' The deeds of the Indian hero aro still represented in 
the puppet shows of Burma. In Siam the king is an incar- 
nation of Rama. The last king was Rama VI. Rama’s 
capital is localised as the old capital Ayuthia iAyodhya) of 
Siam. Lopburi (Lavapuri) is one of the most ancient towns 
in Siam. The oldest Siamese inscriptl n is that of Rama 
Kanabec g who founded the Siamese kingdom on the ruins 
of the Khmer empire. The writer has seen representations 
of scenes from the Ramayana worked in silver on the gates 
of the principal Buddhisttemple (Vat Chetu Ron) of Bangkok. 

In a 6th century inscription of Cambodia we find the 
following passage “With the Ramayana and the Purana 
he (the Brahman Somasbarman) gave the complete Maha- 
bharata and arranged for a daily recitation without inter- 
ruption... Whoever participates in this reading - may a 
portion of the fruit of this great and virtuous act go to his 
credit ”+ 

* W. Stutterheim,— Rama Legen, -*n umi Rama Reliefs in 
Indonesian, This paper is mainly nasea on Stutterheim’s scholarly 
work. 

J Inscription of Veal Kantel— Inscriptions Sansorites de Champa 
u Cambodge, p, 80. 
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The piinoos oi ICumhuj.t (Cambodia .is distinguished 
irom the older Kingdom oi Kiman) traced their descent from 
the solar dynasty. 

Tn an inscription of Y.ishovaimau (889-909 A. 30.), the 
construction of the now capital Yashodharapura (Angkor 
Thom) is thus referred to in words having a doublo 
moaning “He who deionded Kambupui'i (tho capital of 
Kambuia), impregnable (Ayodhyfi), of terrifying aspect 
(Tibhistmo), with the aid of good counsellors (with Snmantra 
as his friend) and with, prosperity (SitS) as its ornament, 
like the descendant of Kaghu.” 

Tho ‘Hema-shringa-giri’, at present known as Ba Puon, 
was constructed by Jayavarman Y. of Kambnja (968-1001 
A. D.) and is ono of the finest pyramidal temples oi 
Cambodia. Among the Kama reliefs, found on the walls 
of the highest gallery, may bo mentioned tho interview 
between Kama and ljakshmafia with Sugriva, the duel 
botween Sugriva and Bali, Sita in tho grovo of Ashoka 
trees banding the jewel to llanuman, baltlo scones in which 
Hanuman plays the chief part, tho ten-headed Havana in a 
chariot drawn by lions lacing Kanin, who is carried by 
llanuman, tho ordeal of Bita, and Rama and Sita 
enthroned. 

Angkor Vut, the most famous Vaisluiava temple of 
Cambodia, was built in tho first half ot tho 13th century. 
Among tho innumerable bus rebels, whioh adorn its 
galleries are several scenes from the Ramayami suoh as 
Kama pursuing Maricha, tho doatli of ICabandha, the alliance 
of Kama with Sugriva, the duel botween Sugriva and Bali, 
Hanuman finding Sila in Lanka, tho Lanka battle-field, etc, 
ending with the return of Kama and Sita in the aerial 
chariot Tuapaka. 

The old chronicles oi the Annamites describe the people 
of Champa (South Annam), who wore their mortal enemies 
as descendants of monkoys and cito the following tradition 
to corroborate this f : — "In ancient times, beyond the frontiors 
of Annam, there was a kingdom the king oi which was 
known as the king of demons or as Dashanana. To tho 
north of this realm was the country of Ho Ton Tinli where 
reigned the king Hasharatha. Tho son of this king, of the 
name oi Ohu’ng-Tu, had a wifo— tho princess Bacli-Tinh. 
She was a peerless boauty. The king of the demons beoame 
enamoured of her, invaded the kingdom of Ho Ton Tmb, 
seized the prinooss and carried her away. The prince 
Ch’ung-Tu, whose anger was roused, 'put himself, at the head 


* Op. dt, stanza 2L p. 505. 
t 6 . Maspero— Le Koyaume de Champa, p. 63. 
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of an army of monkeys. The monkeys made a passage lor 
themselvos by bridging tho sea with mountains which they 
tore off (from their positions). The kingdom of Dieungkiom 
was conquered and tho king of demons slain. The princess 
Bach-Tinh was taken back to her country. Tho people of 
Ho Ton Tinh woro of the monkey race and the Chams (tho 
people of Champa) aro their descendants.” 

M. Hubert, oommonting on this passage cited, says : — 
“Tho Annamito writer supposes that the events (of tho 
■Ramayawa) took place in Champa and this is a reason for 
believing that tho story nood not be traced back to the 
Dasharatha Jataka in tho Chinese Buddhist canon; it is 
probably tho distant echo of that which was once the national 
opic of Champa and which is now lost.” 1 - So ho thinks that 
there was a Ramaya??a in tho Cham language. 

Hanuman is mentioned in Tibetan books. Tho Tibetans 
suppose themselves to bo dosconded from monkeys and thoy 
say that llioy had tails for a long timo. 

Tho story of Rama has penetrated into China with tho 
Lankavatara sulra and tho Dasharalha .lafnka incorporated in 
the Buddhist scriptures, 

To come back to Java— it was in 1880 that tho monkey 
scenes in the Prambanan tomplo (in Central Java) has- relief's 
led to tho identification of those representations with opsiodes 
of tho Ramaya?ia. Dr. Vogel, who was busy with these 
roliefs in 1921, camo to tho conclusion that a traditional 
story might havo boen the source of thoso representations 
rather than any definite text. Prof. Krom says that these 
roliefs have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The small 
deviations from the Sanskrit epic led Dr. Stiitterheim to look 
for some other text which had yet to bo discovered. Often 
these deviations have been explained as deformations of tho 
text, but Dr. SlutLerheim is no believer in this theory. 

Theso divergences in tho Prambanan reliefs, however, 
are mostly in trifling details. The question now arises 
whether there had appeared in India similar divergences by 
the end of the 9th century— the period to which the 
Prambanan group of temples is assigned. The account of 
Rama’s career in the Mahabharata differs in some respects 
from tho version of the Raraayana. The Mahabharata aeoount 
does not concern itself with what happened after the return 
of Rama from Ceylon. There is also some difference in 
Ravana’s genealogy in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
versions. Again, in the Mahabharata there is nothing of 
Rama’s journey to Mithila, _ breaking Haxa’s how and Sita’s 
Svayamvara. Dr. Stutterkeim does not agree with Prof. 


* Hubert— La Leeende du Rayamana on Annatn, Bulletin de 
L’Ecole Trancoise d'Bxtreme Orient, Tome, V. 
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Jacobi that tbe account in the Mahabharata is a hasty copy 
of Yalmiki’s epic. He thinks that it is independent of the 
Ramayana and probably should be traced to some oral 
tradition. Trom other versions of Rama’s life (e. g. Bhava- 
bhuti’s Mahaviracharita, some of the Purawas, etc.) sufficient 
divergences can be shown even in the classical period of 
Sanskrit literature. 

f In the old Javanese Ramayana Kakavin , the divergences 
i are neither numerous nor important. Moreover, the Kakavin 
is not complete. There is no definite information as to 
the date of this work. We can only judge from the 
language. Prof. Kern would ascribe it to the Kediri period 
which was tbe golden age of Kavi literature. The author 
probably did not know Sanskrit. It has a Vaisnava 
character and the Kediri dynasty was also Yaisraava. It 
was probably written about tbe, same time as the Bharat 
Yuddha — %. e. about 1100 A. 1). In the Sorat Rama by 
Jasadhipura, a work muo’' aporociated in Javanose literary 
circles, the early h : s*ory " Havana is found which is not 
given in the Kakni.i. HeK* too, thero aro not many 
divergences and tho book is free from tho distortions 
introduced lator on, as wo shall soo, in tho later Javaneso 
works on this subject and in tbe Malay Raraayana. Tho 
Javanese Uttarakanda (the 7th canto of tile Ramayaon 
does not exist in the Kakavin), is a prose paraphrase of 
tho Sanskrit Uttarakanda. This first group (consisting of 
the Kakavin, the Serat Rama and tho Uttarakanda’, without 
following Valmiki verbatim, give ou the whole tho orthodox 
Indian version. 

The second group is represented by tho Rama Kling 
the Serat Kandas and other less known works such as tho 
Ramayana Sasak, Rama Nitis, etc. This group olosely 
approaches the Malay version of the Ramayana. The 
Malay Hikayat Seri Rama* is probably based on this 
second group of Javanese texts, In popular dramas still 
staged for the entertainment of the people, it is this second 
group and not tho first which serves as tbe basis. These 
pieces for the theatre have been worked up on episodes of 
the Javanese Ramayana such as the birth of Dasbamukha 
(Ravaraa), Dashamulrba’s abduction of a Yidyadhari (Indrajlt 
■is represented as the son of this Yidyadhari), Rama’s 
marriage, eto. The old Javanese Ramayanas (the Kakavin, 
etc.) are sometimes quoted iu these dramatical representa- 
tions, but nobody understands them. The influence of the 
first group has been superficial on the growth of the Rama 
tradition in Java. 


.V *„ Tra P s i a t 0 & % N°. 70 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1917. 
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The Serai Kandas begins with Adam in Mecca with his 
sons Abil and Kabil and Satan. We get then a curious 
association of Noah and Uma ( 3HT ). We come next to 
the aocount of tho births oi Yumu and Yasuki and Muslim 
figures then disappear. The genealogy of early Javanese 
kings is worked into the story. The Ramayana begins with 
Canto 22 and only in Canto 46 is the birth of Rama given. 
In the Cantos 23 to 45 the ancestors of Rama and Rava%a 
are discussed— some of whom are ancestors of Javanese 
princes. 

In tins work Rama is called Bhargava, Laksmana 
Murdhaka and Sita Sinta ; Janaka is Kala and Jatayu 
Jintaya, Hannmnn (Anuman), who is the son of Rama and 
Sita when both of them were temporarily metamorphosed 
into apes, loses his tail which he rocovers in the sea of 
sand. 

Just at the point when the invasion of Lanka is going 
to begin, the author digresses into the story of the ParaZavas. 
In Canto 70 the story of Rama is again taken up. Then the 
sequel after Ravana’s death is rotated. Ravaraa is buried 
undor a mountain. Then follows the episode of the fan (with 
Rava/in’s picture on it) which Sita unwittingly handles. This 
leads to estrangement betwocn Rama and Sita. The couple 
are however reconciled at the hormitage of Kata (Janaka). 
Towards tho end we have the marriage of the daughter of 
Indrajit with Rut-Lava (Lava). Dinjayupura is mentioned 
as tho capital of Lava. Finally Sita consents to be oremated 
with Rama on condition that in the next life she would be 
his sister. 

The difference between tho conclusion of the Serat Kandas 
and Yalmiki’s Uttarakanda is so great that the former must 
he ascribed to a different source altogether. Dr. Stutterheim 
believes that other versions besides that of Yalmiki may 
have been the basis for these Javanese divergences. The fame 
of Yalmiki has made us forget that there wero also other 
(formerly well-known) accounts of the life of Rama. 

In the Serat Kandas there is firstly a combination of 
Muhammadan tales and of the deeds of Rama. In the third 
canto, Shiva is mentioned as a descendant of Adam. In the 
Malay version, as we shall see, the Muslim olement is more 
conspicuous. Secondly, in the Serat Kandas, the story of 
Rama forms an organic whole with early legends of Javanese 
dynasties. Theso Javanese texts of the second group may 
be taken as Javanese Puranas working up local legends with 
the orthodox Indian traditions. 

As regards the Malay Ramayana, Dr. Brandes believes 
that a great part of it consists of old native legends which 
have nothing to do with the story of Rama. The best known 
manuscript of this work was written late in the 16th 

5 
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century. It camo into the possession of Archbishop Laud and 
was passed on to the Bodleian (Oxford) Library in 1633.* It is 
evidently based on the Javanese Rama legends of the second 
group. Havana is banished by his father, put on board a 
ship and finds liimsolf at last in Serandip (Ooylon). He loads 
llie rigorous life of an ascetic for twelve years at the end 
of which period Adam appears before him. Havana requests 
Adam to intercede for him. Such is the beginning and thon 
we go through what seems to us a strangely distorted 
account of the familiar story of Rama. 

The question arises how far these differences are local in 
origin or whether they can be traced to different versions 
of the Rama tradition in India itself. In the Malay version 
Dasaratha’s first wife is found in a bamboo thicket and 
according to the Serat Kandas tho second wife i£ also fonnd 
in a bamboo grove. But in Indian folk-lore also there are 
some instances like this and it may not be Indonesian in 
origin. The part which Balia Dari (Kaikoyi) plays is differ- 
ent from that which she plays in the Rato ay am Sho hold 
up with her hand Dasaratha’s littor when it is breaking. 
In the Adhyatma Rarnayana tlioro is also a mention of tho 
breaking of the littor in addition to Kaikoyi’s healing tho 
wounds of Dasharatha. In the Malay vorsion Rama, when quite 
young, teases a hunch-backed woman (Manthnru). In 
Ksemendra’s Rarnayana Katha Sarita Manjari, Rama’s rough 
treatment of Manthara led to her action against him. 

Again in the Malay version and in the Serat Kandaa 
Sita- is apparently Ravana’s daughter by Mandodari (really 
in both of these works she is the daughter of Dasharatha 
and Mandodari). As soon as sho is born, she is put in a 
box and thrown into the soa. Janalca (Kala in Javanese) 
finds the box while performing his morning ablutions, takes 
out Sita and brings her np. In the Adbhuta Rarnayana, 
Farada enrses Lakshmi that she is to be born as a Rakshasi. 
In the Siamese version also Sita is the daughter oE Havana, 
In a Coyloneso tale Sita is bom of the blood of ascotics 
colleoted by Ravana.+ In the Uttar apurana of the Jainas, Sita 
is also tho daughter of Ravaua. Nearest to the Malay version 
is a folk-tale from Gtujrat (Indian Antiquary, XXII, p. 316), 
in which a man’s daughter is put in a 'box and 
floats down the sea to a fisherman’s hut and later on the 
father comes to win her hand in marriage. 

In the Malay version (the manuscript of Eysinga — not 
that' of Laud) we find Laksmana leading an ascetic life 


* See Ho. 70. Journal of the Straits Branch, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, April, 1917. 

t Indian Antiquary XLV. p, 84. This tale has been heard by 
the writer m the hills of tho’Kangra District. 
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(without sleeping or partaking of any food) >for twelve years 
just as in the Bengali version of Krittibdsa. 

In the Malay version Lakshmana draws a lino (a charmed 
circle) round Sita’s dwelling-place before he leaves to help 
Rama who is supposed to be in distress. Kritfeibasa also 
describes the same procedure in his popular poem. 

The abduction of Rama into FfiMla ( qrcrra ) the under- 
ground world) ocours in the Malay version as well as in 
the Bengali and Gujrati popular Ramayanas. In a Punjab 
story Machandanath is the son of Hanuman by a fish-queen 
whom the monkey-chief weds on his visit to Patala m quest 
of Rama. A son of Hanuman by a princess of the subtor- 
ranean rigions is mentioned also in the Malay version. 

Most of the divergences in the Javanese and Malay 
accounts of the Lanka Kanda can probably bo deduced from 
Indian Sources. In the Malay version Havana falls when 
Rama shoots of his small head (he had ten heads) behind his 
right ear. Then again Havana is immortal and cannot die. 
We find this also in popular Bengali accounts. 

The episode of Sita and the fan with Kavana’s picture, 
which we have already referred to the Serat Kandas, occurs 
in the Bengali tale of Chandravali where the same story is 
told of Kaikeyi’s daughter Kukua (Dineshohandra Sen’s 
Lectures on the Ramayana— p. 197 and sqq). 

Kusha is in the Ceylonese as well as in tho Malay 
version created out of Kusha grass by Yalraiki when the 
real child is found to be missing. The account of the 
fighting which takes place between Rama and his sons 
(without their knowing each other) is to be found in Bengal 
as well as in the Malay Archipelago. 

In what relation do these variations (most of whiob can 
be traced to India) stand to Yalmiki’s epic ? Somo of these 
stories may be older than the epic itself and certainly they 
are cruder. 1, e. g. in some of the earlier versions Sita is 
Havana’s real daughter. In the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama 
and the Serat KandaB she is only apparently Havana’s 
daughter. In Valmiki’s epio there is no relationship between 
Havana and Sita. Sita’s story has been adapted, according 
to Dr. Stutterheim, to the stage of civilisation of the period 
to which the story belongs. Therefore, he thinks that instead 
of accusing the Javanese of having tampered with the Rama 
tradition to suit their own outlook on life— the same charge 
may be levelled against Valmiki himself for having given us 
a refined vorsion of earlier and cruder aocounts. 

At first it was supposed by some of the. Dutch scholars 
''that the Tamil Ramayana might be the basis of the Javanese 
and Malay versions. But tho Tamil Ramayana of Kambar 


* Op, D. C, Sen, op, dt, 
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follows Valmild closely. The popular talos in the Indonesian 
(Javanese, Malay, etc.) versions approaoh (jlosoly sotno of 
thoso popular editions current in Gujrat, Punjab, and Bougnl, 
A tradition still existing in Java ascribes the colonisation 
of the island by emigrants from Gujrat. This was probably 
due to the fact that from the 13th century the Gujralis 
were in Java as merchants, mullahs and sailors. Bpigraphical 
evidence does not support the tradition of any Gujrati 
influence in earlier times. Nor, as regards the divergences 
in the Indonesian Bamayanas, oan any monopoly bo attri- 
buted to the influence of the Gujrati versions. * 

Dr. Stutterhcim thus sums up this questibn. No single 
definite recension has yet been found in Tndia from which 
the Indonesian (Javanese and Malay) versions could have been 
derived. There has been a very mixod in licence— princi ally 
of oral traditions some of which have oome down from very 
ancient times. YtdmM’s work, according to Dr. Stutterhcim, 
represents a later and moro refined civilisation. The .1 avanoso 
and Malay versions, having preserved some of the moro 
primitive traditions, shoud bo moro interesting from the 
anthropological point of viow than the litorary and polished 
Bamayawn of tho orthodox school. 

The Kama tradition is still a living forco in tho Java of 
to-day. The Javanese have so complotoly assimilated tho 
famous logends that ovou their foreign origin has hocu 
forgotten. For the great mass of tho population, Kama and 
the Ptmdavas are truly national horoos, born and bred in 
the Isle of Java ! The exlremo favour which those Indian 
stories have found and rolained until now among all classes 
of society, is not so rnuoh due to their having been sung in 
famous Old Javanese poems, as to that most popular of 
entertainments— tho Wayang or shadow-show. Indians 
familiar with their Mababharata and Kamayawa would he 
surprised to see Arjuna, Krishna and Eama appoar here iu the 
quaint garb of “Wayang puppets, which, in their strangely 
fantastical, yot unmistakably artistic oharactor, are the true 
children of Indonesian art. Stranger still are clowns who 
invariably accompany the hero, be it Arjuna or Eama, and 
who contribute not a little to the delight of the audience 
by their good-humoured, though not always delicate, jokes. 
These clowns or ‘panakawans’ — Semar, the father, and 
his two sons, Petruk and Nalagareng— are undoubtedly as 
Indonesian in origin as they are in name.”* 

The principal river of Central Java is still known as tho 
Serayn (i.e. Sarayu on the bank of which was situated the 
capital of Eama). 


* Dr. Yogel— The Relation between 
(The Influences of Indian Art, p. 40). 
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Next to tho Borobudnr the most striking anciont monu- 
ment in Java is the Prambanan group of Hindu temples. 
Tho ruins of Prambanan are part of a still bigger group of 
dilapidated shrines known as Ohandi (Javanese word for 
tomplo) Laura Jongrong. Tho princess Laura Jongrong is 
well-known in Javanese folk-lore. It was to win hor hand, 
so says the popular story, that the thousand temples of 
Ohandi Sowu (in tho vicinity of Prambanan) were built in 
a singlo night by a Ruitor according to a wager ; he was 
however frustrated in his purpose by an unusually early 
dawn. These Hindu shrines are situated in the plain 
dominated by the volcano Merapi. The archaeological society 
of Jogyakarta (the nearest important town) commenced in 
1885 the task of clearing up the tropical vegetation and 
the lava deposits under which the shrines had been buried 
for centuries. This work of restoration had an unexpected 
rosult. The Javanoso, convorted to Islam three centurios 
ago, thronged to visit tho tomplo with offerings of incenso 
and ilowers. Tho Fronch traveller Jules Leclorcq, who saw 
(L’ilo do Java, p. 3471 oven Hajis joining in tho worship 
of tho anciont Hindu images, roraavks that tho advent of tho 
Muslim faith has not yot alienated the minds of the Javanese 
from their old beliefs. 

Tho Laura Jongrong group of tomplos is surrounded on 
all sides by Buddhist shrines. There are eight main temples 
in this group and Ihoso dedicated to Shiva, “V isnu and 
Brahma are in tho middle. The general plan is grand in its 
simplicity. The eight largo main shrines are built on a 
square terrace in the centre, round which are 160 small 
shrines arranged in three succesive squares. Tho small 
shrines are now in an advanced state of deoay. The main 
temples have resisted better the ravages of time. 

Inscriptions of the Buddhist Sbailendra Kings cease to 
appear in Central Java after the middle of the 9th century. 
After 915 A.D. we do not hear any more of Central Javanese 
rulera (this region being abandoned at that time). So tho 
Prambanan group must havo been constructed in tho second 
half of the 9th century by a prince of the name of Daksa. 
An inscription of Prambanan mentions this name. 

On the inner side of the balustrade of the Shiva temple 
are the farmous Havana reliefs. From the outside, one 
cannot see anything of these splendid representations. The 
reliefs in the Shiva temple stop abruptly with the scene of 
bridging th’e sea. Probably the story was continued along 
the balustrade of the adjoining Brahma temple, .some scattered 
remnants of which have been discovered. There are Krishna 
reliefs on the parapet of the Visnu temple. 

The first relief of the Ram ay ana series begins at the 
starting-point of tho pradaksinfi round Shiva’s shrine. Here 
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we have G-aruda with the blue lotus, Vismi reclining on the 
Shesa Naga and drifting on the soa which is full of crabs 
and fishes, and to the right a group of seated figures headed 
by an ascetic who offers something to Yiswu. Dr. Yogol 
says about this first relief : “It is interesting that this 
opening scene of tho Kama story diilers from the version 
both of the Sanskrit and the Old Javanese Ranmyawa (the 
Kakavin), but agrees in a remarkable way with the corres- 
ponding passage in Ealidasa’s Raghuvamsham. In the 10th 
canto of Raghuvamsham, the gods led by the rishi Btwigu, 
invoke Yiarau in the midst of the waters of the ocean.” 

In the following scenes are depioted the visit of Yishva- 
mitra to the court of Dasharatha, TstrakS and another giantess 
being shot down with arrows by Rama, the interview with 
Janaka, Sita’s Sva yamv ara, the breaking of tho bow, Pnrashu- 
rama wearing WfWlW lacing Rama and Sita, Kaikeyi talking 
to Dasharatha about the foslivo preparations (thoro are groen 
cocoanuts and WI in. the back-ground), a woman 
dancing a war dance, with a sword and a shield in her 
hands, before two princes, and Dasharatha in a molancholy 
attitude with Eaushalyit behind him. 

Then we havo a forest scone with throe crowned figures 
in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by a pair of horses (Rama, 
Sita and Laksmana leaving for the forest). In the noxt wo 
find a group of workmen. One of them is putting a riohly 
ornamented cheat on an altar. Othor sorvants (all with 
wooly hair like negroes) are apparently busy with some 
preparations. A lady is sitting with threo money-bags in 
front of her. Is this the Shradh ceremony after Dasharatha’s 
death ? 

Then we have Rama handing over his sandals to Bharata, 
his combat with Yir&dha and another Raksasa (with a house 
on a wooden pile in the back-ground), Hama punishing the 
crow for vexing Sita, tho visit of SurpanakhS, Rama shooting 
the golden deer, Sita being abducted by Ravana disguised as 
a Brahman, Havana's struggle with Ja^ayu (Havana and Sita 
are here carried on a platform which a winged demon 
bears on bis head), Sita giving a ring to the wounded 
Jaiayu, Jafilyu handing over the ring to Laksmana, Rama 
shooting Kabandha (who has got a head on his shoulders 
besides a second head in his belly), and Eabandba going to 
heaven seated on a lotus. 

The next relief represents a prince shooting an arrow at 
a crocodile in a tank and a lady on the hank in the attitude 
of prayer. Is this the ghabari episode on the bank of tbo 
PampS lake ? 

After that takes plaoe the meeting with Hanuman. This 
was the first relief discovered and led to the whole series 
being identified with the Ramayana. 
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Id the next, Sugriva is seen woeping on a tree. His tears 
are flowing into Laksmarca’s quiver. In thci Malay version 
Laksmawa brings water for Kama in his quiver. The water 
tastes liko tears and this leads to the discovery of Sugriva. 

Thon we havo the interview with Sugriva* Rama shooting 
his arrow through seven trees to show his prowess to 
Sugriva, the first fight between Bali and Sugriva, with Rama 
standing in a hesitating attitude (a cockatoo on a tree in the 
back-ground), the second fight and death of B&Ii (Sugriva 
with a wreath of loaves round his waist), the wedding of 
Tara, and Sugriva, Rama, Sugriva, etc., holding a consultation, 
the chief monkey warriors being presented to Rama, Hanuman 
jumping over to Lanka and Hanuman discovering Sita (a 
servant with wooly hair in the back-ground). It should be 
noted that the servants in all the scenes in which they appear 
have wooly hair. Negro slaves must already have been 
familiar figures in the Javanoso courts. 

Tho concluding scenes are the burning of Lanhfi by 
Hanuman with his flaming tail (here the artist has with a 
fine souse of humour introduced into this scene of cofusion 
tho figure of an asoetio taking away treasures from a 
burning house), Hanuman reporting his exploits to Rama, 
Rama on tho sea-shoro bow in hand, and the sea-god rising 
from tho waters, the building of the bridge and fishes 
swallowing up the stones. This last episodo (of the swallow- 
ing of Btones) is to be met with in the Malay Hikayat Seri 
Rama. 

There are minor details whero the Prambanan reliefs 
differ from the Ramayaraa of Yalmiki such as for example 
the introduction of a second R&kshasi in the TftrakS episode 
and a second Rakshasa in the combat with YirSdha, the 
punishment of the crow, Sita’s giving a ring to Jaf&yu 
and Jatf&yu handing over the ring to- Laksmana, Ravana beiDg 
carried by a flying doraon, tho two heads of Kabandha, the 
different version of the first meeting with Sugriva, Rama 
desisting from shooting his arrow into the sea, the fishes 
swallowing up the stones used for making the bridge, etc. 
It is curious, as Dr. Stutterheim points out, that as regards 
these variations, thereliefs, instead of following the contemporary 
Old Javanese Kakavin, seem to approach more closely the 
second (later) group of Javauese Rama stories an(jl the 
Malay version. 

We may now leave Prambanan with the remark that 
nowhere else, whether in India, Cambodia pt Siam, > are the 
exploits of Rama carved in stone in such a detailed and 
at the same time truly artistic way. 

' Four hundred t ‘ years passed after the construction of 
Prambanan before ' there rose in East Java the temple of 
Panataran with its Rama reliefs in an Indonesian style far 
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removed from tho orthodox Indian stylo of the oarlior shrino 
CPrambanun). There is auother point of difference as Rama 
and Krishna reliefs arc both fonntl in Panataran in tho saino 
temple, as there is only ono shrino horo. 

Several dated inscriptions have been discovered in 
Panataran. The last date, corresponding to 13-17 A. £)., 
would bring us to the reign of the great queen of Majapahit, 
Jaya-vis?m-vardhani, the mother of Hyam Vuruk. Probably 
the temple, which was begun by her predecessors, was finished 
duriug her reign. Panataran was also known as Pala in tho 
Majapahit period. In the Nagarkrtagama Ilyam Wuruk, tho 
most famous of the Javanese monarchs, is mentioned as 
visting Pala several times to worship Shiva. So it is a 
Shaiva temple and it is also the largest ancient building iu 
East Java. /; 

HauuincuVs exploits in tho Lanka Kandu. are represented 
in the Panataran reliefs. Wo may note among thorn,— 
llanuman reaching Lanka, Ravnmt and two of his queens 
sealed in his treasury (which looks like a llmio-storoyi’d 
pagoda), Rnva^a in tho Ashoka grove, Situ with TrijaAi and 
JTanunnm coming down from a troo to meet Si hi. Thou wo 
have spirited battle sceues between Hummmn and liakxasas, 
trees uprooted, dotachmonts of Bhutos marching in martial 
array to moot Hanumau, heaps of doad and dying Rabmuas, 
etc. Wo aro thon introductod to Ravu/ia’s court, wo see 
messengers kueoling before the King and we get a glimpse 
of a Rak.vasa plucking out tho hairs of his beard with pincers. 
In tho following scenes we find Hanunian breaking the arm 
of Aksa (Rava«a’s son), the moukoy warrior taking a sea- 
bath after all this toil and trouble and then hurrying back 
to the fight in the garden of celestial trees. Indrnjit thon 
appears mouuted on a horse (with nctga heads) with a snake 
aixow in his bow. Hanuman is bound in tho coils of the 
naga-pasha ( ) and is led a captive to Havana’s 
presence. After that Hanuman bursts the bonds and with 
his flaming tail sets the palace on fire. We see women 
fleeing and Ravana with his queen seeking refuge in his 
water-palace. Hanuman then leaves Lanka after again visting 
Sita. In the final scenes are represented the construction of 
the bridge, monkeys bearing elaborate standards reconnoiter- 
ing_ the battle-field, the beginning of the great fight, Hanuman 
killing a Raksasa with a vajra and the death of Kumbha knrna. 

The human faces are done badly in this series but the 
monkeys and demons are quite artistic. 

The story, as depicted in the Panataran reliefs, follows 
very closely the Old Javanese version of the Ram ay ana— 
the Kakavin. It is very strange, as Dr. Stutterheim points 
out, that some of the 9th century Prambanan reliefs should 
be best explained by tho much later Javanese ’Ramayanas of 
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the second group (the Serat Kandas, etc.) and' the Malay 
version based on them, while the 14th century Panataran 
scenes should agree closely with the earlier Kakavin (of the 
first group) which follows Yalmiki pretty accurately. Is it 
because that in tho later Javanese versions some of the 
older (and cruder) Indian traditions have been preserved 
whioh do not find a place in the Kakavin which follows the 
litdrary and polished text of Yalmiki ? Some of these 
unorthodox traditions are of the pre-Yalmiki period which 
the great sage rejected as too crude for his own immortal 
version of the story (cp. D. 0. Sen’s Ramayarca), 

*' Finally the technique of the I’anatarau reliefs is pure 
Javanese (or Indonesian) as distinguished from the purely 
Indian style of Prambanan. Here too there is a revival of 
older indigenous traditions. The back-ground in the Panataran 
pictures is full of magical symbols whioh must be survivals 
of very old Malay-Poiynesian superstitions. 

It is tho art of Panataran whioh leads to the Wayang 
(tho popular puppet shows of modern Java) and which still 
survives in the stylo of art which we find to-day in the 
island of Bali. | 



FALL OF THE LAST HINDU KINGDOM OF JAVA 


The last Hindu kingdom of Java was Majapahit a name 
which its poet and historian Prapaucha translates into 
Sanskrit as Bilva-tikta. This principality in East Java rOse 
to the height of its power under King Hyam Wuruk (,13 j0- 
1389 a. a). Hyam wuruk (a Javanese name, meaning the 
young cock) is also known by his title of Sri Rajasanagara 
in Prapancha’s chronicle Nagarakritagama. This king and 
his pati or minister Gajamada brought the whole Archipelago 
under the sway of Majapahit. This maritime empire stretch- 
ed as far as New Guinea to the east and the Philippine 
Islands to the north. Many names given in tho long list 
of its dependencies cannot now be identified— some of these 
may have been places on the north-west coast of Australia. 
Considerable portions of the Malaya Peninsula also acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Majapahit. But after the death 
of this great Icing Majapahii’s foreign possessions rapidly 
fell away. Majapahit itself had to fight for its cxistenco 
against enemies among ( which the most formidable was tho 
rising power of Islam, i 

Before we commence the history of its decline and 
downfall we might turn for a moment to a bright picture 
drawn of the great capital city by Prapancba in his Nagara- 
kritagama. Prapancha was a contemporary of Hyam Wuruk 
and followed the king during the royal tours. The capital 
Majapahit (Bilva Tikta or Tikta Shriphala) is encircled by a 
wall, a wall of red brick— thick and high. On the west there 
is a great open space surrounding a deep artificial lake. 
Brahmasthana trees, each with a boclhi terrace at its foot, 
stand in rows, and here are posted the guards who keep 
watch by turn in this publio square. In the north there is 
a Qopmra with iron gates. Towards the east there is a 
high cupola— the ground-floor of which is laid with vajra 
(cement). From the north to the south runs tho market 
square— exceedingly long and very fine with buildings all 
around. In every Ohaitra the army meets heia In the 
south there is a fine cross-road and a wide and spacious 
open space. North of this square there is an audience-ball 
where the learned and the ministers sit together. East of it 
is a place where the Shaiva and the Buddhist priests speak and 
argue about their doctrines. There is also accommodation here 
for making offerings during the eclipse of the moon for the 
good of the whole country. Here also axe the homalcunAas 
in groups of three. In the centre is a lofty Shiva temple and 
find to the south of it dwell the vipras in a building of many 
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storeys. Near an open space in the vicinity the Buddhist 
clergy dwell in a building of three storeys adorned with 
pinnacles and fine sculpture, All this is bestrewn with 
(lowers when the king comes there or when there is a sacred 
festival. To the south is the grand stand for the public — 
where the king gives his public audiences. The road which 
runs towards the west has got beautiful buildings on both 
sides and in the middle of the road there are everywhere 
mimusapana trees in flower. At a certain distance iu this 
direction there is a cupola round which the army marohes 
on State occasions, Then in the middle of an open space 
we find and ample pavilion where innumerable birds axo 
always chirping. Here again is the audience hall which 
communicates with the seoond entry of the palace. These 
buildings have solid walls and pillars and there are galleries 
connecting them together. Here, i. e., in the open square 
in front of the audience-hall ivory oocoanuts and betels, 
conches and excellent olephants are offered to the royal 
ladies by people who have come from the forest districts and 
by sailors from distant seas. The officers of the royal army 
have quarters to the north of this seoond entranoe of the 
palace. To the south are the quarters of the bhujangas— 
the learned people. Toward the west are many buildings 
occupied by the ministers on duty. .... Entering by this 
second gate one comes to a lovely square with many beauti- 
ful oovered seats. Here those who went to pay their homage 
to the king, have to wait. To the east is the maguifioent 
pavilion, incomparable in beauty, where His Majesty gives 

audience to those who humbly approach him The 

Prime Minister, the Aryas, and the ‘Trusted Five’ 

(this is the cabinet of Majapahit)— these are the highest who 
apporach the throne. The Kshatriyas and Bhujangas, the 
Rishis and Brahmans stand in the shadow of' the.Ashoka tree 
near the royal vitana. The two Chief Judges with their five 
assessors who in their behaviour are so arya as to deserve 
imitation, also approaoh the vitana hall to have audience 
with H. M. Sri Rajasanagara.” 

Thus Prapancha goes on to describe the other palaces 
of the relations of the king— most of whom held important 
administrative posts in the realm— situated in squares full 
of Mimusapana, Eeshara and Champaka flowering trees. 

The court religion of this period appears from the 
Nagarakritngama to be a curious mixture of Mahayana and 
Shalva doctrines both strongly imbued with Tantrio influence. 
Taatrayana texts like the Kamaliayanikan were composed 
about this period. Gross Tantrio rites in aristocratic eiroles 
prepared the way for the progress of Islam in Java. 

The art of this period was reverting to Polynesian 
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influence — eg., in the fantastic but still artistic Ramayana 
reliefs of the Cbandi Panataran. 

Such was the capital city of Majapahit in it its palmiest 
days of glory. Just after the death of Hyam "Wurulr (or 
Rajasanagara) in 1389 a. d. there was a partition of the 
kingdom. Yirabhumi, the son of the late king and 
his sehr (concubine), had been ruled out of the 
succession, but he took possession of Eastern Java by 
force while Majapahit itself with the rest of the kingdom 
fell to the share of Hyam Wuruk’s son-in-law Yikramavar- 
dhana who had married the crown princess. Yikramavar- 
dhana and hie queen had a daughter Suhita on whom the 
throne of Majapahit was conferred by her father — excluding 
his sons who were the issues of his selis (concubines). There 
was civil war, famine, and great disorder. The foreign 
possessions of Majapahit could not be kept together any 
more, In Java itself a certain Bhra Daha made himself 
independent at Daha. His descendants were to be tho mortal 
enemies of Majapahit. Queen Suhita was succeeded by her 
younger brother Kritavijaya. Muhammadan chronicles mention 
that Kritavijayah Queen was a princess of Champa who 
favoured Mam. If the story be true then this princess 
would be the sister of Jayasimhavarman Y of Champa— who 
with the help of the Emperor of China won back the 
northern provinces of Champa from the Annamities. Another 
sister of this Champa princess is said to have married on Arab 
priest— Sheikh Ibrahim. Her son Baden Rahmat, it is said, 
came to Java to visit his royal aunt, and in Islamic 
chronicles he is celebrated as the first apostle of the new 
faith in Java. He assumed the title of Susuhunan and 'is 
believed to . have constructed the first mosque built on 
Javanese soil, Sir Stamford Raffles however dismisses tho 
whole episode as meie fiction. ’ 

The successor of Kritavijaya was Rajasavardhana who 
reigned only from 1451 to 1453. How he was related to his 
predecessor is not known, nor is it clear why he left 
Majapahit and resided at Keling, 

After him for three years there was an interregnum Then 
two princes followed one another on the throne of Majapahit, 
Both of them had short reigns and the last left the capital. 

The king, who is usually called Bhra Yijaya Y, reigned 
from 1468-1478 'and died in his capital. Such are the 
unconnected facts which we know about the last years of 
Majapahif. 

It is generally accepted that Majapahit fell in 1478, 
Sir Stamford Baffles gives the popular Muhammadan version 
of the story. Among, the wives of Browijoyo was a Chinese 
lady. She was repudiated by the Javanase monarch, when 
pregnant of Raden Patah. She had to seek shelter with 

< • r 
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Arya Darnar, the chief of Palembang (the old Shrivijaya in 
Sumatra), who was a relation of Browijyo. Baden Patah, 
when he grew up, accompanied by Baden Husen, a real son 
of Arya Damar, came to Java from Sumatra after becoming 
converts to the Muhammadan religion of which Palembang 
was the most important centre. Baden Patah, who was really 
the son of Browijoyo, become a devotee, while his step-brother 
Baden Husen sought temporal advantages and soon became 
the commander-in-chief of the Majapahit army. Baden Patah 
began to intrigue for the subversion of the Hindu religion. 
Having at last formed a considerable party and mustered 
a respectable force, he gave the command to a Javanese — for 
he himself was not a military leader. This is said to havo 
happened in 1468 a. d. The Muhammadan force was defeated 
by the Hindu army under the command of Husen. Baden 
Patah was however, not discouraged by this defeat at the 
hands of his step-brother. He obtained, succour from tho 
faithful at Palembang and was soon able to assemble a fresh 
Muslim army. Husen, still the commander of the Hindu 
army of Majapahit, was now in his turn defeated. Majapahit 
fell and was destroyed. And this triumph of Islam took place 
in 1400 Saba i. o., 1478 a. e. 

This version however is refuted by an inscription dated 
1408 Saka (1486 a. d.) found engraved on a rock in the 
south-east of Surabaya. Prof. Krorn in his new book on tbe 
Indo-Javanese period Indo-Javaansohe Geschiedenis gives all 
the facts bearing on this matter brought to light by recent 
resoarohwork. In this inscription a Brahman, Brahmaxaja, versed 
in the four Yedas, is mentioned as the recipient of gifts from 
a Hindu ruler. This Brahman is represented as having ins- 
pired this king with ambitious ideaB which led*the prince 
to a position of overlordship. This [ prince is mentioned in 
the inscription as living at Jinggan “where the battle was 
fought against Majapahit.” The name of this king is given 
as Eanavijaya G-irindravardhana and it iB he who may have 
seized Majapahit in 1478 a.d. 

The coast-line of Java was however already Islamized, but 
the Muslim rulers of these places still recognized a Hindu 
suzerain ruling inland. /| 

Barros, a Portuguese writer, writes about 1498 a.d. that 
in the Bast (he means thereby the Arohipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula) the Hindus ruled but Malaka, a part of the 
Sumatran coast and some sea-ports in Java were in Muham- 
madan occupation. Barros refers to the influence of Islam 
as a pest which spread from Malaka along trade channels. 

Malaka, in the second half of the 15th century, had be- 
come a great emporium of trade between East and West 
[i. e., China and Java on one side and India and Arabia on 
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the other). In India Gujrat was the province which had 
most frequent trade relations with Malaka. 

Thus at the end of the 15th century the suzerain power 
was still Hindu though places on the sea-coast were fast 
becoming Muhammadan. In 1509 Malaka itself, the strong- 
hold of Islam, was afraid of an attack by the Javanese Hindu 
king. In the same year the first Portuguese ships appeared 
before Malaka. In 1511 came Albuquerque himself from 
Cochin capturing Gfujrati ships wherever he could find them. 

There was a Hindu settlement in Malaka which was a 
discordant element in a Muhammadan atmosphere. The leader 
of the Hindus, Timut Raja, entered into secret negotiations 
with the Portuguese. The Javanese Hindu king himself sent 
an ambassador with presents to Albuquerque — for he was 
not on friendly terms with the Sultan of Malaka who oppress- 
ed his Hindu subjects. The Sultan was driven out by the 
Portuguese. 

In 1613 Albuquerque wrote to the king of Portugal 
referring to the Hindu overlord of Java as seeking the 
alliance of the Portuguese. Albuquerque adds : “The other 
towns, which are in his territory, will necessarily be on 
friendly terms with us— or we shall send a small fleet to 
the help of the Javanese king.” 

The last trustworthy Portuguese account of Hindu Java 
is of the year 1514. The Governor de Brito writes to King 
Manuel of Portugal in January, 1514: — “Java is a .great 
island. There are two Kafir (i. c., non-Muslim) Icings — one 
is called the King of Sunda CW. Java) and the other of Java. 
The rulers on the coast are Muhammadan and some of them 
are very , powerful. They have many ships and great 
influence^” 

The Italian Pigafetta, who travelled in' these regions in 
1522 with the great Magellan, writes : — “The greatest towns in 
Java are these : Majapahit, the king of which place when 
he lived, was the greatest prince of all the islands and was 
called Raja Pati Unus ; and then Sunda, Daha, Demak, 
Gajaraada, etc. . 

Now we know from earlier Portuguese aooounts that Pati 
TJnus was a warlike Muhammadan prince of Japara (in W. 
Java.), He had fought naval action with the Portuguese 
admiral d’ Andrade in 1513 in which he was beaten only 
with great difficulty by the Portuguese. After this Pati 
Unus is mentioned as the conqueror of Sunda (westernmost 
part of Java.) Did he also win for Islam the great eastern 
kingdom of Majapahit ? The last Hindu ruler of Java must 
then have fallen before the victorious arms of Pati TJnus 
between 1513 and 1522. 

Later Javanese tradition, as recorded by Sir Stamford 
1 Raffles, points to another person as the champion of Islam, 
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This Muslim apostle was the Sultaa of Oheribon (in W. Java) 
— still revered as Sheikh Maulana. He was an Arab by birth 
and he and his two sons are said to have conquered and 
converted the whole of West Java towards the close of the 
15th century. The ruling Muhammadan princes in West 
Java still look on Shoikh Maulana as their common ancestor. 

Thus the Arab traders who first came to Sumatra and 
Java as early as the end of the 7th century to oarry on 
trade and commerce with the Farther Bast sucoeoded by the 
beginning of the 16th century in winning political supremacy 
and propagating their religion throughout tho Archipelago 
and the Malay Peninsula. But already enterprising mariners 
from Portugal and Spain had made their appearance in the 
arena and the Dutch were soon to follow. Political 
supremacy was to bo wrested soon from the Muslim princes 
but the religious supremacy of Islam is still unquestioned 
in these regions. 



THE MAHABHARATA AND THE WAYANG IN JAVA-* 


The Japanese puppet ahows, known as the ‘wayang,* have 
preserved the old Hindu traditions even now, when Java has 
been a Muhammadan country for more than five centuries. 
The performer, who is called the ‘dalang,’ manipulates by 
means of strings the movements of the puppets and makes 
their shadows fall on a screen. The performance is 
accompanied by the Javanese orchestra which is known by 
the name of the ‘gamelan.’ The puppets represent the 
figures of the heroes and the heroines of the Indian epics. 
Convention has fixed the size, the appearance, the colour and 
the ornaments of each of the figures. 

Already about 1000 a. d. the ‘wayang* was so popular 
in Java that poets borrowed their similes from those 
shadow-plays and spectators followed the representations 
with the liveliest interest. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Sir Stamford Raffles speaks thus of the ‘wayang’ 
“The interest oxcited by suoh spectacles, connected with 
national recollections, is almost inconceivable. The eager 
multitude will sit listening with rapturous delight and 
profound attention for whole nights to these dramas.” 

And to-day too the ‘wayang’ is indispensable on important 
occasions in the household — so highly is it esteemed both 
by the rich and the poor, the old and the young. 

When the Hindus came to Java they brought their 
sacred texts along with them. Of these the Mahabharata 
soon became the most popular among the Javanese. Its 
eighteen cantos were rapidly dramatized. Some of these 
renderings, which were composed in prose during the reign 
of the great Erlangga in the eleventh century a. d., have 
been recently re-discovered and published by the Dutch 
scholars. In the Malay literature these adaptations from 
the great epic are known as tire Eikayat Pandawa lima. 
Portions of the Mahabharata were also rendered into old 
Javanese or Kavi poetry during the reign of Jayabaya of 
Kediri by his court poet Penoolooh. This work is known 
as the Bharata Yuddha (Brata Yuda in modern Javaneso). 
Persons and places referred to in the epic became so familiar 
to the Javanese that in the course of time the episodes of 
the Mahabharata were supposed to have taken place in 
Java itself and Javanese princes claimed lineal descent from 
the Paudava and the Yadava heroes. 


* This paper is based on Eats’ Javaansohe Toanel, 
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From the very beginning however old Malay-Polynesian 
myths mingled with the Indian traditions. And during the 
period 1500 to 1758, when the Muhammadan conquest was 
followed by devastating wars the old Hindu associations 
receded into the background. "When, therefore, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was a Javanese 
renaissance, interest in the old times revived and energetic 
attempts were made to recover the Hindu literature. But 
the Kavi or old Javanese language could be read but 
imperfectly at this time. Thus strange mistakes crept into the 
texts which were written in this period though they were based 
on old Javanese texts which were still available in the 
eighteenth century. Lastly the ‘dalang’ (the performer of the 
shadow-plays) himsolE introduced changes as he was continu- 
ously adapting the old stories to the environments of the 
day in order to make his representations more popular. 

The ‘dalang,’ while performing the show, generally looks 
to lakons’ or short dramatic sketches to refresh his memory. 
He also improvises on the spur of the moment to suit the 
taste of the audience. There are some larger texts besides 
these ‘lakons.’ 

Those short dramas are divided by M. Kats into four 
groups : (1) Stories of gods, giants and the origin of heroes 
generally taken from the Adiparva of the Mahabharata. In 
these stories there is mingled a considerable elemont of 
Malay-Polynesian legends. (2) The Arjuna Sahana Bahu 
group. v 3) The ‘lakons’ based on the Bamayana. (4) The last 
and the most important group deals with adventures of the 
Pandavas and the Tadavas. 

About lhO ‘lakons’ are based on the Mahabharata. Eight 
of them, the Vishnu Krarna, Bambang Kalinga, Palasara Babi, 
etc., describe the ancestors of the Pandavas. Prom these 
may be summed up the following genealogical outline. — 
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In the Mahabharata the wanderings of the Pandavas begin 
after the Jatngriha adventnre. Then Tudhisthira is orowned 
king at Indraprastha. After that comes the game of dice 
followed by further wanderings and then the Pandavas live 
in disguise at the court of king Virata. Hostilities commence 
at Kuruksbetra with the reappearance of the Pandavas in 
public. 

The Javanese lakons do not always follow the original. 
According to their version — a game of chess is played in the 
Jatugriha itself, and during the game the Pandava brothers 
are given poisoned drinks. Bhima (Brata Sena in Javanese) 
alone retains his senses and removes his brothers from the 
burning house. Then after long wanderings the brothers 
reach the country called Virata, When they make them- 
selves known at last to king Matsapati of Wirata — they 
receive as a present from their host the realm of Ngamarta 
(Indraprastha). Draupadi’s svayamvara takes place at this 
poriod. 

Meanwhile, Sujudana (Duryodhana) becomes very powerful 
at Ngastina (Hastina). The Pandavas are driven out of 
their capital by him. They seek refuge at the court of 
King Motsyapati of Wirata, Even Krishna has to abandon 
his capital Dvaravati. Then followB the Brata Vuda (Bharata 
Yuddha). 

Arjuna is the greatest favourite of the Javanese audience. 
Ho plays the leading role in at leaBt fifty lakons. At tho 
outset of his career, however, by a disreputable trick he 
gets rid of Ms rival Palgu Kadi— who is also a brilliant 
pupil of Drona. His wooing of Subhadra and his combats 
with other aspirants to her hand are narrated in several 
lakons. Numerous are his other adventures and love affairs. 
His Javanese names are also numerous : Permade, Endralaya, 
Parta Kusuma, Ohakra Nagara, eto. In some lakons Sikandi 
is represented as one of the wives of Arjuna. Two of his 
sons are married to two daughters of Krishna. On the other 
hand, Arjuna’s daughter Sugatavati is given in marriage to 
Krishna’s son Samba. These (and other) descendants of 
Krishna and Arjuna are supposed to have founded some of 
the princely houses of Java. 

Punta-deva Tudhisthira, Wrekodara or Brata Sena, Dewi 
Arimbi and her son Gatotkacha, Sujudana (Duryodhana— an 
incarnation of Dasamukha) are all familiar names in Muslim 
Java. Indeed, custom prescribes that such and such a lakon 
of the Mahabharata should be played on such and suoh an 
occasion in the family, 



TANTRISM IN CAMBODIA, BDMATRA AND JAVA 


Tantrism flourished in Java in the thirteenth and 
'fourteenth centuries of the Christian era. We have no 
precise information as to when it was introduced into this 
island. But we know that in Cambodia Tantrio texts are 
mentioned in the ninth century a. d. 

A Cambodian inscription relates how a Brahman, of the 
name of Hiranyadama, came from Janapada to the court 
of Jayavarman II (802-869 a. d.). This Brahman recited 
the Vinashilca, the Nayottara, the Sammoha and the 
Shirashcheda from beginning to end, so that they could be 
written down and then he taught the Royal High Priest 
these texts. It is mentioned also that these four texts 
constituted the four faces of the Tumburu. 

Now there are three regions each with its special Tantras, 
and among the Tantras of tho Vishnukranta region (which 
includes Bengal and extends to Chittagong) there are two 
works, Sammohana and Niruttara Tantras, the titles of which 
approach very closely to the names by which two f of the 
texts (Sammoha and Nayottara) are mentioned in this 
Cambodian inscription. Again ‘Tumburu’ is the name of a 
(Jandharva and there is a Gandharva Tantra in the Vishnu- 
kranta group. It is interesting to note that another group of 
Tantras is mentioned, the Ashvakranta group, to which is 
allocated the region extending from the Karatoya river (in 
Bengal) to ( Java. There are other references in Cambodian 
inscriptions as to how several kings were initiated into the 
Vrah Guhya (the Great Seoret) by their Brahman gurus : 
Cambodian Buddhism was probably much more free 
from Tantric influence than Javanese Buddhism of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But there is reference 
in an eleventh century inscription to the “Tantras of the 
Paramis.” Also images of He-vajra, a Tantric Buddhist 
divinity, have been recently discovered at Angkor Thom, the 
ancient capital of Cambodia. 

In Java TantriBm seems to have attained greater 
importanoe. Kritanagara (1268-1292 a. d.), the last ruler of 
the kingdom of Singasari (in East Java), who was adored in 
biB lifetime as Shiva-Buddha, was an adept in Tantric 
practices. Prapancha, the author of the important Kavi (old- 
Javanese) chronicle Nagarakritagama, says that Kritanagara 
had gone through the ten ceremonies of purification and 
the eight processes" of initiation and that he diligently carried 
out the paneha makaras "free from all sensual delusion.” He 
goes on to say, “After Kritanagara’s ‘jina initiation,’ his name 
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■was everywhere known as Shri Jnana-bajreshvara.” We 

know also from the inscription engraved on the pedestal of 
the statue of this king dressed as a monk that after his 
‘jina initiation’ on a cremation ground, Kritanagara was 

supposed to be identified with Mahaksobhya. His funeral 

monument was adorned with two images, both of them 

described as exquisitely beautiful, one of Shiva and the other 
of Aksobhya. v 

Then we come to the Tantric inscriptions of Adityavarman, 
a prince of Sumatra (c. 1343-1878 a. d.). An inscription of 
this prince dated 1269 Shaka era (1347 a. d.) describes the 
consecration of a Buddhist sculptural group of Amoghapasba- 
Gaganaganja with his companions and in this connection 
speaks of the virtuous practices to be observed by the 
Buddhist community, and then goes on to praise the practices 
of Yoga of the Mahayana. At the same time it glorifiies a 
god and goddess Matanganisha and his Tara. Prof. Kern 
remarks that Matanganisha and Tara must be Amoghapasha 
and his Shakti and presumably they are Buddhistically fitted 
aspects of Shiva and Durga. In this inscription Matanganisha 
is represented as drunken and amorous— executing a mystic 
dance with his Tara in a locality resounding with the notes 
of birds, perfumed with the sweet scent of jasmine, full of 
the humming of bees and the cries of rutting elephants, and 
the merry shouts of sportive Gandharvas. Probably 
Adityavarman himself is to be identified with Matanganisha 
and his queen with Tara and the inscription commemorates 
some Tantric rite performed by the royal pair. Adityavarman 
is supposed to be an incarnation of Kama-raja-adhimukti- 
sadasmrtijna, i. e., Kama whose endeavours are continuously 
directed towards mukti. This fitts in well with the scene 
depicted here where the royal couple carry on their amorous 
dance (in the aspeot of Matanganisha and Matangini in the 
fragrant groves, echoing with the lovely songs of nymphs, 
where lovers, with their locks of hair adorned with mandara 
blossoms, seek out trysting places where they disport them- 
selves with their beloved. Is the whole scene the description 
of some chalcra ceremony ? 

Another* inscription of Adityavarman dated 1297 Shaka 
era (1375 a. d.) narrates that on Tuesday, in the month of 
Jyaisthya of that year, king Adityavarman was made a 
Kshetrajna with the title of Yishera Dharani, Then it goes 
on : — "heated on a high seat, eating delicacies, lord of 
Suravasa drinking, laughing with myriads of flowers spreading 
on all sides their perfume.., .The perfume of Adityavarman’s 
offerings is indeed indescribable.” The sentences are 
disconnected and the meaning oan only be guessed at But 
we may be sure that this obscure passage does not refer 
to a royal picnio. As Herr I. J. L. Moens has tried to 
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explain (Tijd. Batav. Genoot, 1924) all this may moan that 
king Adityavarman became a Kshetrajna in a cremation 
ground (like king Kritauagara)— enthroned on a heap of 
corpses, laughing like a maniac, drinking blood, while his 
mahaprashada (his human saorifice) flamed up and spread 
all around a dreadful smell. 

Finally, we came to tlie Mantrayana text— the Kamaliaya- 
nikan, a Kavi (old-Javanese) work which, has been recently 
edited (in Dutch) by M. Kats. This text, we may conclude 
from the internal evidence gleaned from its pages, dates from 
the Majapahit period (14th and 15th centuries a. d.)— i . <?., 
during the rule of the last Hindu kingdom of Java. It 
commences with Sanskrit slokas extolling in very high terms 
this particular way to salvation. The Sanskrit verses arc 
accompanied by a Kavi told Javanese) commentary which is 
extremely obscure as in addition to the difficulties presented 
by the Kavi language it abounds with Tantric technical terms. 
Some of the introductory stanzas may be construed as 
follows : “Come, Oh child, I shall teach you fully the method 
of Mantra-cbarya-nayam of Mahayana as you are worthy 
of receiving this great lesson. The Buddhas who have gone 
and those who have not yet arrived (in this world) and 
those who are still existing for the welfare of ’ tho universo 
—all of them have attained orpniscionco through the know- 
ledge of this supreme Yajra Mantra system You should 

practise this noble Yana which is beyond positive and nega- 
tive, clear as the sky, solemn, indisputable, stainless beyond 
all illusion, which is manifested only by its own manifesta- 
tions, which is free from all action, beyond the duality of 
truth and falsehood — the greatest, noblest path. • . , One 
should not speak of vajra, ghanta and mudra to those who 
are not in the mandala and only the faithful, who is in the 
circle, may laugh (£e., think himself fortunate).” 

Then comes the sloka: “There is nothing which is prohi- 
bited for him who has attained the highest wisdom. He 
should enjoy at all times, without any hesitation, the pancha 
Kamas (the pancha makaras ?).” In another passage we find : 
“Vajra, ghanta, and mudra are never to be abandoned, 
the acharya is never to be despised, he is equal 
to all the Buddhas. Therefore, never insult ihe Vajra- 
oharya mabaguru even if you can see no good in him.” In 
the concluding stanzas we get : "To-day your lives have 
fulfilled their purpose, today, well-versed in this (doctrine), 
you have become the equal of the gods. . . .to-day without 
the slightest doubt, after having overcome Mara, you have 
reached the supreme goal and have attained Buddha-hood.”* 


* I have to express my thanks to Pandit Erishnanand Pant, m. a, 
for helping me with the Sanskrit text, 
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In the Kavi (old- Javanese) text, which follows the Sanskrit 
slokas, occurs the following passage : "Tho ten paramitas 
(dana, shila, kranti, etc.) have for tatva (essence)— five Devis. 
Shri Yajradhatishvari Devi, of peerless wisdom and beauty, 
is the tatva of six paramitas. The tatva of Loohana is 
maitri, of Mamaki karuna, of Pandaravaaini mudita, of Tara 
upeksa. In this way the ten paramitas have five Devis as tatva.” 

After the paramitas the Mahaguhya (the Great Secret) 
is mentioned which is the means of meeting the Lord and 
consists of Toga and Bhavana. Yoga, the heritage (as is 
given in the text) transmitted (to us) by the illustrious 
Dignaga, is of four kinds : Mula Toga which makes us realize 
the Lord of Akasha, Madhya Toga which acquaints us with 
the Lord who is in (our) bodies, Vasana Yoga which intro- 
duces us to the Lord of Prithivi-mandala and Anta Toga by 
which we know that there is a Lord in the Shunyatamandala. 

This roferenoe to Dignaga is interesting. In this connec- 
tion we may recall tho tradition that Dharmapala, the disciple 
of Dignaga, after having adorned for thirty years tho Univer- 
sity of Nalanda, spent the last years of his life in Suvarna- 
dvipa (Sumatra ?). 

Enough has been said about the Kamaliayanikan to show 
that is well worth the careful study of scholars who have 
specialized in the Tantras. Tho last part of the Kavi text 
is very obscure and I shall end here by giving a curious 
genealogical table from this interesting Tantric work.” 


1 

Lokeshvara 

I 


Advaya 

Advaya-jnana 

Divarupa 

Bbatara Buddha 
1 

Shakyamuni 


Yairochana 


Aksobhya Batnasambhava 


Ishvara 

I 

atmosphere 


I 

Yajrapani 


Amitabha Araoghasiddhi 


Brahma 

I 

earth and water 


I 

Yishnu 

I 

fire and wind 


The three worlds 
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PREFACE 


The second part of this Bulletin contains the Sanskrit 
Inscriptions from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java and 
Sumatra. In offering this little work to the public, I have 
to tender my apology for its various shortcomings. It is 
not a pretension to scholarship, and I had to faoe consider- 
able difficulties in seeing the book through the Press. After 
1 had left Calcutta I had hardly any access to the books of 
reference needed for such a publication and I had mainly 
to depend on notes taken at Calcutta. The same has been 
the case with Dr. Chatterji. Under these circumstances 
it is just possible that some inscriptions may have been 
left out but I do not think there has been any important 
omission. No proper impressions of the epigraphs were 
available and I bad to depend, in many cases, on imperfect 
facsimiles. Sometimes even such help was not forthcoming. 
I am responsible for the texts and translations of the 
inscriptions but the introductions are mainly the joint work 
of the authors. I regret to state that it has not been possible 
to indioate the diacritical marks in a satisfactory fashion. 
Many printing errors have also remained uncorrected. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my gratitude to 
Dr. U. N. Grhoshal, the Secretary of the Greater India Society, 
v who has been in so many ways helpful to me. 


N. P. C 
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Introductory. 

A SHORT SKETCH OE THE HINBU-BTJDDKIST 
PERIOD Off JAVANESE HISTORY. 

Yavadvipa (Java) is mentioned in the Ramayana where 
Sugriva sends out searching parties in quest of Sita. 
Ptolemy, who wrote his geography about 150 a. d., refers 
to Java as Jabadieu~a name which he himself translates 
as the island of barley. 

The earliest inscriptions discovered in these distant 
islands come from Borneo. The language is Sanskrit and 
the soript closely resembles that of the early Pallava inscrip- 
tions of South India and of the earliest epigraphy of 
Champft (Annam) and Kambuja (Oambodia). The Borneo 
inscriptions are, however, much earlier than the Pallava 
inscriptions. Indeed we may say that it is in this remoto 
island that we first find the soript which became known 
later on by the name of Pallava Grantha. These Borneo 
records describe a yajna (sacrifice) performed by Brahmans 
for King Mulavarman. On palaeographical grounds these 
inscriptions (as they bear no dates) have been assigned by 
archaeologists to the 4th century a. a 

The next series of epigraphio records refer to Kin fr 
Purnavarman of Tfirutna-nagara which has been located 
near modern Batavia in West Java. The script is the same 
as that found in Borneo and on palaeographical grounds 
this series (which also bear no dates) have been assigned to 
o. 450 a. d. Purnavarman apparently was an illustrious 
monarch whose footprints have been carved on the stiles 
(of the inscriptions) and have been compared with Vishnu- 
pada-jpadma. 

A little before this period (in 413 a. d.) Fa-Men. reached 
Java on his way from Ceylon to China. He says that in 
this island there many Brahmans and but few Buddhists. 

Buddhism is said to have been first preached in Java 
by a Kashmir prince, Gunavarman, in 423 a. d. From 
Java the ascetic prince passed on to China. 

ffor three centuries we get no more inscriptions. But 
Chinese annals fill up the gap to some extent. They tell 
us of a kingdom of the name of Lan-ga-su in N.-W. Java 
and of another called Kalinga in Oenfaal Java. West Java 
now falls into the baokground. 

It is»in Central Java that we get the first dated record 

which has been as yet 1 discovered in this island. This is 
* , 
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the Janggal inscription of the Shaka year 654 (732 a. d). 
The script is still Pallava Grantha and the language highly 
ornate Sanskrit It is a Shaiva record and contains a reference 
to Kunjara Kunja— Agastya’s asrama in South India. Another 
inscription discovered at Dinaya— a place further to tho 
east — and dated 682 Shaka era (760 a. d) describes the 
consecration of an image of Maharshi Agastya, Apparently 
during this period the cult of Agastya was prevalent in 
Java, The Dinaya inscription is the first to be written in 
the Ravi script — which gradually replaces Pallava Grantha 
in Java The language, however, is still Sanskrit. 

In tiie last quarter of the 8th century Central Java was 
won from its Shaiva rulers by the Mahayanist monarohs 
of the powerful maritime kingdom of Srivijaya in Sumatra. 
An inscription unearthed near tho beautiful tomple of 
Tfirfi at Ralasan (in Central Java) informs us that this 
Mahayanist shrine was constructed at the command of the 
Srivijaya ruler of the Sailendra dynasty. Apparently the 
Javanese possessions were administered by governors on 
behalf of the Sumatran sovereign. The script of this as 
well as of other Srivijaya inscriptions brought to light in 
Java and Snmatra is North Indian, closely akin to tho Pala 
inscriptions of Nalanda. Indeed there were cordial relations 
between the Pala Magadha and the Sumatran kingdom of 
Srivijaya. South-eastern Sumatra (where Srivijaya was 
situated) became in this period a far-famed centre of learning 
and of commerce. The magnificent stupa of Borobodur as 
well as other lovely shrines and fine sculptures of this 
period in Central Java testify to the artistic taste of the 
Sumatran overlords. 

About 863 a. d. Central Java seemB to have been won 
back from its Mahayanist overlords by Hindn princes who 
were fervent devotees of Agastya. This appears from an 
inscription bearing the date 785 Shaka era (863 a, d), 
written not in Sanskrit but in Ravi (Old- Javanese — a 
mixture of Sanskrit and a Polynesian dialect). It refers to 
descendants of Agastya as having settled in this island. 

Of these Hindu kings of Central Java—the jyimes of 
Daksha and of Wawa have come down to us. It was probably 
Daksha who built the famous Prambanam group of temples 
with its artistic reliefs depicting scenes from the Ramayana. 
Wawa’s headquarter was in East Java and Central Java 
was administered by a governor on his behalf. Indeed from 
the close of "Wawa’s reign (828 a. d.) we hear very little 
of Central Java. An inscription of "Wawa was sent by 
Sir S. Raffles to. Lord Minto during the short period of the 
British occupation of Java, It is known as the Minto 
stone and is now in Scotland. It contains a giant df a 
rent-free holding for the Bhatara of a temple. 
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The scene now shifts to East Java where under a 
minister of Wawa, of the name of Mpoo Sindolc, there was 
established a powerful kingdom. The great Erlangga was 
the issue of a princess of this dynasty and Udayana, the 
Governor of Bali. After many romantic adventures, which 
have been narrated at some length in an inscription, the 
most interesting epigraphic record which has been found in 
Java, Erlangga was enthroned as the Ohakravarti sovereign 
of Tavadvipa (1035 a. d.) lie was a great patron of Kavi 
.literature. The Mahabharata and probably the Ramayana 
also were rendered into Ravi verse during his reign. 

There was a partition of his kingdom after his death. 
The principalitv of Kediri (a part of Erlangga’s kingdom) 
has become famous in Javanese history on account of its 
illustrious poets. The bards who adorned the court of Kediri, 
during the reigns of Varshajayu, Kamesvara and Jayabaya 
(1100-1155), composed the Kavi works Smnanasanlaka, 
Krishnayana, Smara-dahana, Bharata Tuddha, Harivamsa, 
etc. Trade nourished as well as literature. Javanese ships 
touched Madagascar on the West and the Chinese coast 
on the east. 

Early in the 13th century Kediri fell before the 
conquering adventurer Ken Arok. This remarkable person, 
the super-man of the Javanese chroniclos, who is represented 
as the offspring of the Gods, committed every conceivable 
crimo to win a throne and the hand of the peerless beauty 
Queen Dodos of Singasari (a vassal principality of Kediri). 
With the help of a Brahman, who had come from India to 
assist him in his pre-destined career of glory, Ken 
Arok made himself master of Singasari (1220 a.d.) and made 
that kingdom the most powerful State in Java. The charming 
image of Prajnaparamita, which belongs to his reign, is 
said to represent the features of his queen Dedes. 

Krtanagaia (1268-1292 a.d.), the fourth in descent from 
Ken Arok, was an adept in Tantric practices. He attempted 
the conquest of principalities in the neighbouring islands 
of Bali, Borneo ancl Sumatra but was killed in battle by 
a rebel vassal of his — the chief of Kediri. Before his death 
he had also in his pride insulted the envoy of the great 
Kubilai Khan of China, Shortly after his death Chinese 
troops landed in Java (1293 a.d.) to avenge this insult. 
The son-in-law of Kvtauagaxa, Raden Vijaya, was a master 
of crafty diplomacy. At his instigation the Chinese troops 
marched on the rebellious realm of Kediri and subjugated 
it. Vijaya now made a surprise attack on the Chinese host 
and drove them to their ships. Having 'thus disposed of all 
his enemies— he founded the kingdom of Majapahit (1294), 
Majapahit was the name of a city which he himself had 
founded sometime ago and the city got this name from a 
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baol ) tree with bitter fruit (in Javanese Majapahit) 
which grew on its site. 

His daughter, the great queen Jayavishnuvardhani, began 
the conquest of the Archipelago (1343 a.d.) with the help 
of her famous minister Gajamada. Tantrism was the 
cult in the aristocratic circles of this period. The 
Kamahayanikam, a Mantrayana text, and the inscriptions 
of Adityavarman, a Sumatran prince, are typioai examples 
of the prevailing Tantrism of this period. 

This illustrious queen was succeeded in 1350 a. d. by 
her son Hyam Wurnk (a Javanese name which means the 
young cock). The reign of this monarch saw the greatest 
expansion of Majapabit. The NagarakrtSgama and the 
Paraiaton, the two most valuable Kavi chronicles which 
we possess, give a long list of the territorial possessions 
of Majapahit. The whole Archipelago was brought under 
its sway. To the east it extended to Jfew Guinea—to the 
north to the Philippine Islands. Srivijaya in Sumatra as 
well as Kedah, Singapore, etc., in the Malay Peninsula were 
all included in this list of dependencies. Mantris and 
Bhujangas (learned priests) wero sent out by royal command 
to look after State affairs in the distant isles. The admirals 
(Jaladhi-mantri) of Majapahit always held themselves ready 
to crush any rebellion which might break out in any 
remote corner of this mighty maritime empire. 

In the Hagarakrtagama, composed by Prapancha — the 
court-poet of Hyam Wuruk — we have a glowing description 
of the capital Majapahit. Buddhism and Hinduism both 
shared the royal favour, The Javanese art of this period 
(best studied in the temple of Panataran) was coming more 
and more under Polynesian influence. 

Bapid decay set in after Hyam Wuruk’s death (1889). 
A princess of Champa, who was married to Krtavijaya (one 
of the last rulers of Majapahit), is said to have favoured 
Islam which strengthened its foothold in Java during this 
reign (C. 1448). The coast-line of Sumatra, Java, and the Malay 
Peninsula was being rapidly ‘Islamised’ during this period. 

According to tradition Vijaya V, the last monarch of 
Majapahit, fell fighting the Muslim conquerors in 147-8 a. d. 
But recent researches seem to indioate that it was a Hindu 
prince, Kanavijaya of Kediri, who dealt the death-blow to 
Majapahit in 1478. Prom Porturguese sources we learn that 
at the end of the 15th oentury the central authority in Java 
was still Hindu. In 1513 Albuquerque wrote to the King of 
Portugal referring to the Hindu suzerain of Java as seeking 
the Portuguese alliance. The last Hindu ruler of Java must 
have been swept away by the rising tide of Muslim conquest 
sometime between 1513 and 1522. In the latter year Majapahit 
was still considered to be the most important place in Java. 



The Inscriptions. 

The earliest indications of the appearance of Hinduism in 
the Malay Archipolago are the inscriptions of Borneo and 
WeBt Java. These epigraphic records continue, in an 
almost unbroken series, down to the end of the Indo- 
Javanese period in the beginning of the 16th century. But 
the number of Sanskrit inscriptions found in these islands is 
much smallor than that of similar records discovered in 
Kambuja (Cambodia) and Champa (Ann am). Again the 
historical matter which we obtain from these inscriptions is 
comparatively small. Bor almost without exception they 
oommemorate occasions of building of temples' or of pious 
donations. Hence we generally find in these records informa- 
tion as to when and by whom the building or the donation 
of temple or monastery or sacred image, took place. If it is 
a gift of land — one finds the boundaries fixed ; if privileges 
have boon bestowed— these are carefully written down. Thus 
wo get the regnal years of various sovereigns : we learn 
something about their high officials and incidentally adminis- 
trative and political information in addition to religious 
matters. Generally we do not get in such records definite 
statements of historical facts. Mentions of such facts are 
just passing references in connection with religions 
ceremonials. 

The inscriptions are engraved either on stone stiles or 
on copper plates. A few gold and silver plates have also 
been discovered. Some are copies of older inscriptions. 
The language of the earliest inscriptions (which are not dated) 

• is Sanskrit. The first appearance of a date and another language 
(Old Malay) is to be found in Sumatra. Up to the middle 
of. the 8th century a. d. the Pallava Grantha script is 
invariably used. Only in Srivijaya epigraphy we get the 
Uagari script In the Dinaya inscription (760 a. d.) we first 
oome across the Eavi script. This is, as Dr. Krom states, not a 
script freshly imported from India (Brandes thought that it 
had been borrowed from Gujarat), but only a later development 
in Java itself of the earlier Pallava script. Later inscrip- 
tions are all in Eavi characters. About the same period 
the Eavi language, a mixture of Sanskrit and a Polynesian 
dialect, replaces Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The Eavi inscrip- 
tions are more numerous than those in Sanskrit. The last Eavi 
inscription is dated 1408 Saka era (1486 a. d,). Finally we must 
note that for the reconstruction of the Indo- Javanese period of 
the history of the Archipelago we have not only these 
inscriptions but also the Eavi chronicles and references to 
these islands in the Chinese Annals. The Arab records 
also give valuable information for some periods. 

Tvofe— This portion is based on the introduction to 
Dr. Erom’s Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedems. 



I. INSCRIPTIONS PROM MALAY PENINSULA 


Tn the ruin of an ancient brick building near Bukit 
Meriam in Kedah, a small building some 10 feet square, 
Col. James Low found a slab, a kind of slate, inscribed 
with the formula of the Buddhist creed. Probably the small 
building where the slab was discovered was the hut of a 
disciple of Buddha. Kern, who deciphered the Sanscrit 
inscription would not say if it were older than another inscrip- 
tion unearthed by Low “while excavating some old ruins on 
a sandy side in the northern district of Province Wellesley.” 
The inscribed stone seems to have been the upper part of 
a column. On a copy of it can be seen the representation 
of a stupa. On either side is a line of writing, containing 
tho same couplet as on the Kedah slab. Along the edgo 
of the pillar is another broken inscription which shows that 
the monument was a gift to a temple of a pious Buddhist 
sea-trader Buddhagupta, who lived at a place called 
‘Red Earth. 1 * The Southern Indian style of writing agrees 
exactly with the type known as Pallava and in Champa 
in W. Java and enabled Kern to give a, d. 400 as its 
approxinate date. Col. Low also went on an elephant 
to transcribe a group of seven inscriptions on the sloping 
side of a granite rock at Cherok Tokum which lies 
neat the centre of Province Wellesly. They are too small and 
indistinct to be more than contributions to palaeography. 
One is written in nearly the same type as Buddbagupta’s 
inscription. The characters of another Kern considered to 
be not older than the 6th century and similar to those 
at Pattadakal in W. Deccan and to those of the oldest 
Cambodian inscriptions of Bhavavarman. Some fragmentary 
clay tablets were found 9 ft. below the floor of a cave in 
Kedah bearing undecipherable inscriptions in North Indian 
Nagari seript of the 10th or perhaps the 7th century a. n. 
Five votive tablets from Trang have been identified as 
relics of Mahayana Buddhism belonging to the western 
group of the 11th century a,d. and resembling tho characters 
of the Benares grant of Karnadeva and the grants of the 
Uathors of Kanauj ; on the obverse are Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 


Tins place _ called ‘Rakta-mrttika’ may be identified with the 
Rakta-mrtjika vihara’ in Karnasuvarpa (Murshidabad) mentioned 
by Hsuan Tsans os Lo-to-mo-ohih, wrongly translated by Watters 
as rakfamrta. See Watters, H. p. 193 and Chatterji — Indian Cultural 
Influence m Cambobia. , 
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At tli© month of the Singapur river was discovered a 
large rock inscribed with some undecipherable lettering.— 
Ttie stone was blasted later by the P. W. D Several 
fragments of it were sent to Calcutta. All that has been 
so far ascertained is that it is in a script used in Majapahit 
about the middle of the 14th century. 

As these later inscriptions cannot be traced at present 
the texts cannot be given hore. 

All theso inscriptions have been found on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. But about the 4th century 
ad. appear also opigraphical remains on tho east coast. 
(Binot, Bui Com. Arch 1910 pp. 152-154). 

1. Keddati Inscription 

3r ^g(') sawust ( gr^g.?) m 

^rrO * *5^0) w|Bwrat(s) [p] 

spamo *>vm\ L0 

sraisr fsraft sgwJ sim [n] 

"The Laws which arise out of a cause, Tathagata told 
about that, and what is their suppression has thus been 
told by the great Hramana. 

Karma {i.e. action) acoumulatos through lack of knowledge. 
Karma is the cause of (re-birth.) Through knowledge no 
Karma is effected (and) through absence of Karma (one) is 
not born (again).” 

Of the two verses tho former is the well-known 
Buddhist creed. 

2. Inscription feou 1ST. Wellesley Province, 

This inscription repeats the Keddab inscription with 
the following addition at the end : 

wswifN'sO ssgsrw wssfwsrm 

"[Tho gift] of Buddhagupla, the great sailor, whose abode 
was at Raktamrfclika. 



II. INSCRIPTIONS PROM BORNEO 


1. The Yupa Inscriptions of Kino Mulavarman 
From Kutei (E. Borneo) 

In 1879 K. F. Holle drew attention to several insoribed 
stones existing in the Native State of Eotei (East Borneo).*; 
In 1880 the Sultan of Kutei presented four inscribed stones 
to the Batavian Society, In the same year Prof. Kern gave 
a transcript and translation of the inscriptions. Jj 

Since then our knowledge of epigraphy has much 
improved (see especially Bubler —Indische Palaoffraphie — Eng. 
transl. by Dr. Fleet, 1904, Appendix to the Indian Antiquary, 
Yol. XXXIII). And we also know more of South Indian 
history, especially the Pallavas. 

Mr . Yenkayya (in the Arohaeologioal Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1906-07) points out that the Pallavas derive 
the origin of their race from Asvatthaman, the son of Drona 
of the gotra of Bharadvaja. In a genoalogy (found in some 
of the later documents of the Pallavas,) it is said that 
Asvatthaman had a son, named Pallava, by a divine nymph 
Madani. Pallava got his name from his bed of <lpr in the 
abode of hermits where he was born. 

The Tamil poem Manimegalai contains a lgend which 
relates that the first ‘Tondaiman’ ( i. e. Pallava) was the 
son of a Cola king by a Nagi. This Tamil poem also 
mentions a town Nagapuram in Savakanadu (Tamil for the 
island of Java). Two kings of Nagapuram are mentioned — 
Bhumicandra and Punyaraja who claimed to be descended 
frhrn Indra. 

Prakrit characters of the first half of the 4th century a. d. 
acquaint us with King Sivaskandavarman whose dominions 
included not only Kanchi but also the Telugu country as far 
north as theKrisna. 

For Pallava history in the 5th and 6th oenturies we 
have Sanskrit title-deeds which give the names of several 
Pallava prinoes. These are described as Bhagavatas (worshippers 
of Yisnu). The names end with Yarman, 

Fox the 7th and first half of the 8th centuries, when the 
Pallava power rose to its culminating point and then 
declined, archaeological materials are more abundant, There 
are numerous inscriptions on stone as well as copper-plate 


* This introduction is a summary of Dr. Yogel’s article in the 
B-ydraqen tol-de Taal-Land m Volkerikunde van Nederlandsohe- 
Indie, 1918. 
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charters, Yikramaditya II (Calukyaj gave the death-blow to the 
Pallava power. It is during the period of Pallava ascendency 
that we meet with the first epigraphical monuments of 
Hindu influence in the Archipelago. In the history of the 
spread of Indian civilisation the Coromandel coast played 
an important part although the Indian emigrants did not 
come exclusively from that part of India. That during the 
4th to 7th centuries a. d„ there must have been a lively 
intercourse between India, Indo-China and the islands of the 
Archipelago is evident from, the aooounts of Chinese pilgrims. 

Fa Hian sailed along the coast from Tamralipti to Ceylon 
and then went to Java— where Brahmans flourish. 

In Hiuen Tsang’s life, described by two contemporaneous 
authors, it is stated that Kanchipura, the capital of Dravida, 
was the sea-port of South-India for Ceylon. Apparently it 
then held the position now held by Madras. May we not 
assume that then existed a direct intercourse between 
Kanohi .. and the Archipelago ? (Kanchi is about 40 miles 
from the mouth of the Palar river. But Tamralipti, Broach 
etc. were also inland. Moreover the river Palar has changed 
its course). 

I-tsing describes Srivijaya, Malaya and Kicthcha (Kedah ?) 
Nicobar Islands as halting stations on the way to Tamralipti. 

Probably there were other intermediate ports from Sri- 
vijaya to Tamralipti. We must remember the pillar inscrip- 
tion of the Buddhist sea-captain Buddhagupta of Raktamrttika 
in the Wellesley province (near Penang), whioh may be 
assigned to 400 a. d. The character is very similar to 
that of the early inscriptions of Java. 

I-tsing has given us short biographies of 6o eminent 
Chinese pilgrims who had visited India in his days. 
Ohavannes in the introduction to his French translation of 
that work ( Voyages des pelerins bouddhistes , Memoire compose 
par I-tsing , E. Ohavannes, Paris, 1894) thinks that there were 
many more pilgrims of whom we do not know anything, 
and that the actual number of these pious palmers must 
have amounted to several hundreds. 

If we admit that the study of the Pallava inscriptions of 
Coromandel is important for the right understanding of the 
beginnings of Hindu civilisation in the Archipelago, the 
same may be said with greater justice of the early records 
of the two ancient kingdoms of Champa and Cambodia. Here 
too we find Brahmanioal civilisation grafted anew on two 
nations, the Cam and the Khmer. These peoples reshaped 
that civilisation in accordance with their own national 
genius, as is evident from those grand monuments which 
still excite admiration. 

It is particularly the ancient kingdom of the Cam whioh 
has played an important part in the spread of Hindu 

2 
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civilisation in the Ear-East and which, owingto its situation on 
the east coast of Further India, formed a natural link between 
China and Java, The name Cam was bound to remind the 
emigrants of the ancient city of Champa on the Ganges, and 
no doubt thus the name of Champa was given to the Cam 
country. 

The oldest epigraphical document of Champa and of the 
whole of Indo-China — the rock inscription of Vo-Canh (partly 
illegible)— may be ascribed to the third orperbaps the second 
century A. I). The existence of a Sanskrit inscription of so 
early a date in far-off Camp a is remarkable. 

Then come 3 inscriptions of Bhadravarman (not dated but 
probably of the 4th century A.D.) which are Saiva in character. 
The king’s title in one of them is Dharamamahoraja, a 
title also borne by a Pallava prince (Sivaskandavarman) in 
the 4th century. Another of these inscriptions gives the site 
of the sanotuary of Siva Bhadresvara who is invoked in 
the two other inscriptions. 

Stele 111 'of 667 A. D. of Mi-son gives the names of 
princes who must have come after Bhadravarman. These 
princes trace their origin back to a king Gangaraja. Is 
there any connection with the Ganga-Pallavas ? 

The earliest dated inscription of Cambodia (604 Saka.) its 
Saiva in character. 

Two points deserve special notioe with regard to the 
early epigraphical records of Indo-China : tho prevalence 
of the worship of Siva and the exclusive use of the Saka era 
(which is decidedly the era of S. India), whereas in Northern 
India it was the Yikrama (or Malava) era which was preferably 
used. Here, again, therefore, we have a peculiarity which 
points to the southern origin of that particular form of Indian 
civilization which is fouud in the Ear East. 

It is certainly astonishing that in the inscriptions of the 
Pallavas and other Southern dynasties no reference is made 
.to the relations which in those days must have existed 
between Coromandel and the Ear East. The explanation 
probably is that those relations of which the accounts of 
the Chinese pilgrims have left such a valuable record, were 
of a perfectly peaceful nature. We are perhaps justified 
in concluding that the penetration of Hindu culture in the 
Ear East took place along the peaceful lines of trade and 
traffio. Pa Hian found Brahmans settled in Ye-po-ti (Yava- 
dvipa). The merchants on the vessel which brought the 
pilgrim home from _ Ms long voyage were partly at least- 
lie says so explioitly-Brahmans. It was no doubt through 
the Brahmans in the > first place, that Brahmanical 
civilization, together with their religion, their sacred lore, 
and their ancient language was carried across the eastern 
ocean. 
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Id the rooords of Campa on the other hand as well as 
in those of Java there is likewise a remarkable paucity of 
direct references to the homeland of that Indo- Aryan 
civilization, of whose greatness those very records are so 
eloquent witnesses. Indirect testimonies however are not 
altogether wanting. 

We have seen that Pallava was believed to have been borne 
by a heavenly nymph (named either Madani or Monaka) 
to Drona’s son Asvatthaman. According to another legend 
tho first Pallava prince had sprung from the union of 
Asvatthaman and a Nagi, whereas in Tamil poetry it is a 
Chola King who married the daughter of the Serpent-lord. 
Now the Sanskrit inscription in Stele III from Mi-son 
contains a curious passage which aocouuts for the origin of 
the kings of Cambodia in the following terms : 

“It was there that Kaundinya, the greatest of Brahmans, 
planted the javelin which he had received from the eminent 
Brahman— AsvatthAman— the son of Drona. There was a 
daughter of the Naga king who founded on this earth the 
race which bore the name of Soma. The great Brahman 
Kaundinya married her for the accomplishment of the rites.” 
(Pinot’s translation). 

In whatever way wo look at it, the Cambodian legend 
brings us back to the Pallava court. This fact is more 
worthy of attention as the legend is associated in Indo-China 
with the name of Kaundinya who can be fairly called the 
‘Indianiser’ of Cambodia. 

Another point which may be mentioned here is the 
nomenclature of Hindu (or rather Hinduised) Kojas in the 
Par East, M. Bergaigue was one of the first to draw 
attention to the fact that in the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Indo-China with the only exception of the Yo-canh rock 
inscription which is the earliest of all— we meet with royal 
names ending exclusively in Taxman. 

"We will not find a single royal name which has not 
got this termination, whioh was also exclusively used in 
Cambodia from the period of the earliest inscriptions, as it 
has been also in the Archipelago, and above all among 
several dynasties of South India, Kings of Yengi, Pallavas, 
Kadambas, from the 5th or even the 4th century.” 

If we remember that for a long period the Pallavas 
stood foremost in political importance, may we not assume 
that their royal house set a fashion which was followed first 
by their feudatories and neighbours and subsequently also by 
the Hinduised princes of the Far East 
- The Javanese inscriptions do not mention the Pallavas, 
but Kaucipura, the Pallava capital, is mentioned in the old 
Javanese chronicle Nagarlrrtagama. This work was composed 
by the poet Prapanca in honour of Hayam Wuruk, the 
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King of Majapahit, in Saka 1287. In the 93rd oanto of his 
poem the chronicler says, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
that all pandits in other countries oomposed eulogies in 
honour of his patron, King Hayam Wuruk. Among them 
he makes special mention of the illustrious hhiksu Buddha- 
ditya who lived in Jambudvipa (India) in the town of Kancipura 
with its six viharas,” 

Again the Simbiring tribe (belonging to the Karo-Bataks 
of "West Sumatra) is subdivided into five subdivisions — Colia 
(Cola), Pandiya (Pandya) Meliyala (Malayalam), Depari and 
Pelawi (Pallava?). So we can recognize well-known ethnic 
names from the Dravida oountry whioh clearly points 
to the South-Indian origin of the tribe. 

In the Kotei inscriptions (one of the earliest documents 
of Indian civilization in the Archipelago) we moet with two 
royal names (Mulavarman the ruling prince and Asvavarman, 
his father) ending in Taman. The name of the grandfather 
of the King— Kundunga —has got a ‘barbarous’ sound. 
Kern conoluded that it was possibly under Kundunga that 
Indian civilisation had been introduced in Eastorn Borneo. 
Kern seems to imply that Kundunga was a native of 
Borneo and that the personages to whioh these inscriptions 
refer were Hinduised rather than Hindu prinoes. Krom 
however points out that the name Kundukara ocours in a 
KHava" inscription.' "We ’find' a parallel in Indian history. 
The Kushan kings . have foreign names— Kanishka, Tasiska, 
Huviska— but after Huviska there comes a king who boars 
the purely Iudo-Aryan name of Vasudeva. This inferonoe 
agrees with our assumption regarding the peaceful penetra- 
tion of Hinduism in the Archipolago v , 

It is a point of considerable interest that the Kotei stones 
are described in the inscription as Yupa-(saorifioial posts— 
generally made of wood). In India only three instances of 
s one Yupas have been found. The earliest was set up by a 
Brahman near Mathura in the reign of Yasiska and we may 
assign it to 102 A. D. (It is one of the earliest inscriptions 
in pure Sanskrit found in India). The stone yupa is an 
exact copy in stone of the actual sacrificial posts used in 
ancient India (corresponding to the description of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana). The secqnd stone Yupa of Bijaigarh 
(Biaua) does not seem to be an imitation of the wooden 
post in actual use at a sacrifice. It may be dated— 372 A. D. 
There is a third stone Yupa in Mysore. It is not dated. 
The Kotei Yupas are not copies of the wooden Yupa 
of the Yedic ritual They are four roughly dressed stones 
of irregular shape. 

That the Kotei stones do represent sacrificial posts is 
definitely stated in the inscriptions. This alone would 
be sufficient to establish the Brahmanioal character 
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these monuments, for Buddhists reject the animal 

sacrifice. 

Besides, the inscriptions mention that the creation of 
these Tupas was due to the assembled ‘twioe-born’ priests 
on whom King Mulavarman had bestowed rich gifts in 
gold, cattle and land. Here again therefore we meet with 
those Brahmans who had carried their anoient civilization 
to Borneo as well as to Java and Sumatra. 

The word Vaprakesvara (in inscription C) must be a proper 
name— the name of a spot sacred to Siva. Erom points out 
that Vaprakesvara is mentioned in a later Javanese 
inscription : “Ye gods at Taprakesvara.” The Hindu 
images which havo come to light in various localities 
of Borneo appear largely to belong to the Saiva 
pantheon. 

Two other objeots — a gold Vishnu statuette and a gold 
tortoise — wero found at tho same spot — but earlier. The 
Sultan of Moera Kaman used to wear both these objeots 
round his neck on State occasions. 

Moera Kaman in Kotei where those inscriptions come 
from, must be an ancient site of some importance. There are 
other sites in Kotei which still await a detailed survey by 
an archaeologist. In the first place there arc the caves of 
Groenoeng Kombeng whioh contain a collection of Hindu 
images— one of which is Ganesa. 

We must note the very fine execution of the Yupa 
inscriptions The letters are largo-sized and clearly cut. The 
lettering of inscription D is defaoed. ThB four inscriptions are 
all composed in Sanskrit poetry— A in Arya the rest in 
mustubh The verses are arranged on the stone so that 
each pada occupies a line. Generally in Indian inscriptions 
the lines are arranged without any reference to the verses. 
In this respect the Kotei (inscriptions are similar to the 
cave inscription of the Pallava King Mahendravarman I at 
Mahendravadi. 

Although the Kotei inscriptions are extremely simple 
records — they betray a very fair knowledge of Sanskrit. 
In this respect they are decidedly superior to the nearly 
contemporaneous epigraphs of Bhadravaman I of Oampa. 
This bears testimony to a considerable degree of Hindu 
culture in East Borneo at this period. 

The term ‘Yengi character’ was adopted _ by Kern to 
designate the peculiar script from South India whioh we 
find employed in the early Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Archipelago. Later writers on South Indian epigraphy, 
however, never use the term. (The Tengi country comprised 
the tract between the mouths of the Godavari and 
Kistna rivers). In the 5th century the Tengi country made 
P^rt of the Pallava empire and remained in Pallava 
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possession till the beginning of the 7th century (up to the 
•war with Pulakesin). 

In the opinion of Yogel it is advisable entirely to 
discard the term ‘Yengi alphabot’ from the terminology 
used by writers on Javaneso epigraphy and to substitute 
for it the expression ‘Pallava alphabet’. For, of all ancient 
scripts of South India it is the character employed in the 
early records of the Pallava rulers that shows the nearest 
approach to that of tho Kotei and contemporaneous 
Javanese epigraphs. Dr. Burnell had arrived at the same 
conclusion— (though he used for the Pallava character the 
not very appropriate term ‘Eastern Ohera’ as he assumed 
that this alphabet had been introduced into Tondainadu 
from the Cera country). 

Prof. Blihler applies the term ‘Grantha’ to the script 
used in the Sanskrit records of the Pallava dynasty. The 
Grantha is the peculiar alphabet employed in South India 
up to modern times for literary works composed in Sanskrit, 
in contradistinction from the alphabets in which the various 
Dravidian vernaculars are rendered. What Bidder's ubo 
of the word really implies is that that the Grantha, oix. 
the literary alphabet of South India, is derived from the 
ancient character found in the Pallava records. Bidder 
recognizes three successive stages in the development of 
this ancient ‘Grantha’ which be indicates as the arobaic, 
the middle, and the transitional variety. To the arohaio 
types he reckons all Pallava Sanskrit inscriptions, including 
those of Farasimhavarman I ; but from the Kurarn copper- 
plate charter of Farasimha’s son, Paramesvaravarman I, 
his middle variety commences. He farther states that the 
archaic variety is also met with in the rock inscription 
from Jambu in Java. 

Daring the earlier period of Pallava rule their docu- 
ments are restricted to copperplate charters. It is only by 
the commencement of the 7th century that the 
first stone inscriptions (according to Yogel) make 
their appearance. There are therefore no lithic records 
from Coromandel which may be supposed to be contem- 
poraneous with the Kotei inscriptions. The copper-plates, 
which serve the purely practical purpose of recording a 
donation of land, are engraved in a much simpler style of 
writing than the stone inscriptions which were meant to be 
public memorials. The Kotei inscriptions are distinguished 
by their oareful workmanship and highly ornamental 
character. 

On the other hand, the absenoe of stone inscriptions of 
so^ early an epoch in Coromandel imparts the Kotei inscriptions 
a peculiar interest _ for the history of South Indian 
epigraphy. It is in the distant lands of the Indian 
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Archipelago and on the coasts of Indo-China that we thus 
find the prototypes of that remarkable group of lithic 
records which Ooromandel owes to the Pallas a Kings of the 
7th century. We may say that the Archipelago and Campa 
have preserved the earliest examples of archaic Grantha 
carved in stone. 

We shall now examine the chief palaeographical 
characteristics of the Kotei inscriptions. They are the 
following : 

(1) The heads of the letters are marked by means of 
small, deeply cut squares which are found at the head of 
practically every aksara. Bfihler notes the same peculiarity 
with regard to the early script of Central India in its more 
developed form. He further notes that this ‘Box-head’ 
characteristic occurs also in two Kadamba inscriptions of the 
5th century and the oopper-plate grant of Simhavarman 
Pallava whioh has been assigned to the same period. 
‘Box-heads’ are also peculiar to the inscriptions of 
Bhadravarman of Campa. 

(2) Another feature of the Kotei inscriptions (it is 
mentioned by Btihler among the characteristics which 
distinguish the Southern, alphabets from those of Northern 
India) is the little hook attaohod on the left to the foot of 
the long verticals. 

It is interesting that similar little hooks are found in the 
Pallava Prakrit grants of the 4th century, whereas in 
Sinhavarman’s characters of the 5th century those excrescences 
are usually prolonged so as to reach up to almost half the 
length of the vertical. A still further development is 
noticeable in the later Pallava inscriptions of the 7th century, 
which, to use Buhler’s terminology, exhibit the middle variety 
of the lithic grantha alphabet. Here the upward stroke is 
prolonged up to the top of the aksara so as to form a 
second vertical (Seven Pagodas). 

It is noteworthy that in the Campa inscriptions of 
Bhadravarman whioh otherwise betray so close a palaeographi- 
cal affinity to those of Kotei the long verticals ($, * etc.) 

show no trace of the little hook. In this respect they 
represent an earlier stage of writing than the Kotei 
inscription. In the Corunten and Jambu inscriptions (West 
Java) we notice a more advanced stage, as here the hooks 
are prolonged. 

(3) In the aksaras *T, *, 51 and 5 the left-hand 
stroke bulges outward. Here again the alphabets of South 
India, Indo-China and the Archipelago exhibit a parallel 
development (beginning with a notch and ending with the 
tendency to make the lines wavy). 

(4) Another feature of the Kotei inscription is the little 
hook which we find attached to the right stroke of the 
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letters *t, fit, B, and. s. This feature is peculiar to the 
alphabet of the Pallava inscriptions and is unknown in other 
scripts. This hook replaces the usual cross-bar in other 
scripts. 

In the inscriptions of Bhadravarman of Campa only * 
is treated in a similar fashion. 

(5) One of the most remarkable features of the Kotei 
inscriptions is the looped form of the 3 letters 

The « and *1, are so similar in appearance that they could 
easily be mixed up. Iu the case of the loop extends 
further upwards and the vertioal is shortened. 

In the Pallava script the *1 is not provided with a loop, 
while 5 is often looped. In the inscription of Bhadravarman 
of Campa, however, we do find these forms. 

In the Carunten rock inscription the three aksaras B, *», 
flt appear in exactly the same shape as in the Kolei 
inscriptions. 

(6) The absence of the vowel is not expressed by the 
virama as in the Kagan of North India. In the Kotei 
inscriptions this vowelless letter and *t) is about half 
the size of the ordinary aksara and is written beneath the 
line* 

Burnell says : “The Java ebaraoter has the peculiar 
small m used for a final m, and we find this also in the 
Yengi and Pallava characters and in them only.” But it 
iB found in Gupta inscriptions. In the Bhadravarman 
inscription of Catppa we come across the same 
praotice. 

(7) In the Kotei inscriptions we find the medial S 

expressed in the ancient fashion by a single superscribed 
curve to the left, but always open except in the aksara ft 
when a closed curve is found. This closed curve, which 
assumes the appearance of a superscribed circle, becomes the 
regular manner of expressing medial l in later alphabets. The 
primitive form is found in the inscription of Bhadravarmnn 
and in the Carunten inscription, ^ 

In the Kotei inscription medial] I is expressed in the 
ancient fashion followed in the early Gupta inscription by a 
double curve over the aksara, In the Bhadravarman inscrip- 
tions the I in fift is written exactly ns in the Kotei inscriptions. 
In later inscriptions both in Campa-Cambodia and in 
Java the double curve has become closed so as to assume 
the appearance of a circle similar to that marking the 
Short ?. 


, ^he same feature is noticed in the Central Asian manuscripts 
written in both the Central Asian varieties of Indian scripts commonly 
known as the slanting and the ‘upright’ Gupta scripts, as well 
as the fragments written m Kushana and Gupta characters. N. P. o. 
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(8) Finally attention may be drawn to the sign for 
medial 1 consisting of a little curve which, is attached on the 
left-hand side to the top of the consonant. 

Medial is expressed by a double 1 stroke. In this 
respect again the Koetei script approaches the Pallava 
character very closely. 

Conclusion It is undoubtedly the archaic type of the 
anoient Grantha character used by the early Pallava rulers 
whioh appears to be most closely allied to the character of 
the Koetei inscriptions. T1ib Koetei inscriptions are the 
earliest specimens of the Grantha used in stone records. 

We have also noted the very near affinity existing 
between the Koetei inscriptions and those of Bhadravarman 
of Champa. In certain respects the inscriptions of Bhadra- 
varman appear to represent a somewhat earlier stage of 
writing. On the contrary, the Charunten rock insertion of 
Purnavarman (West Java) exhibits a more advanced 
style of writing, so that we arrive at the ohronological 
succession : Bhadravarman, Mulavarman, Purnavarman. The 
intervening period in each case may be roughly estimated 
at half a century. 

Neither in India nor in lndo-China the early records 
bear any date. As on the basis of palaeographical 
evidence only an approximate date can be assigned to these 
documents, it follows that we stand on no very firm ground. 
Prof, Korn hesitated between the 4th and 5th centuries, and 
finally proposed 400 a. d. as the approximate date to assign 
to the Koetei inscription. Vogel accepts this view. Then the 
Bhadravarman inscription would belong'.to the middle of the 4th 
century, a somewhat earlier date than that proposed by 
M. Finot who has assigned them to approximately 400 a. d. 
The Charunten inscription then should be attributed to 450 
a. d., a conclusion agreeing with that arrived at by Kern. 

The facsimiles of the Borneo Inscriptions as published 
by Mr. Togel were not available to me, The following 
readings are based entirely on the plates given by Kern. 

A 

L. (1) (2) ttst [ 5 ] 3*pu*,D] 

(3) Japp's forgw(T)s (4) ■stvSt sms ss*(t)s nui 

(6) (6) [i] 

(7 fo^ i pprarT NTq. (8) for: [u]* 

“Let the foremost amongst the Brahmins and whatsoever 
other pious men (there are) hear of the meritorious deed 
of King Mulavarman, of illustrious and resplendent fame — 
(of Mb) various gifts, gift of animals, together with (the gift 

3 
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of) a wish-yielding tree and gift of land. For those 
multitudes of pious deeds this sacrificial post has been set up 
by the Brahmins.” 

1 Though Kern roods at the end, it is not visible on the eye- 
copy in botii the places. 

2 Metre; W®lf. 

I am not sure about the meaning of here. 

It usually denotes one of the trees heaven which is supposed 
to grant all desires, or it may also mean a tree of lasting till 
the end of the Wf. What appears possible in this 
connection is that perhaps the king performed a sacrifice 
in which he granted the desires of all the supplicants and 
in memory of which a certain tree was planted, The term 
WT 5 PS stands in the figurative sense of a very generous 
person. We also find in popular storios that cortain kings 
became WKIS on certain occasions i. e. they promised 
to fulfil the wish of everybody. The word must have been 
used in some such sense here. Kern’s suggestion of taking 
it as a cherry-tree is not correct. 

B 

L. (V «fara: (2) <SH*‘»nF«r [11 

<3) gstawwft a fctwra* (4) *rats*n^(«i 
(5i aw 39T unpem*: (6) wwra • 

(7ifo wW T ^ l « TW (8) tfTt*ri$r^fara: in] 

(9 3 (10) ap^STT 4 

1 11) *RF«r (12) fi$roi % wro*fiPW: [«]» 

“The illustrious Kundanga, the noble lord of men had 
a famous son Asvavarman, who like unto the sun was the 
founder of a race. He had three noble sons, resembling 
the three (sacrificial) fires. The foremost of those three, the 
illustrious Mulavarman, the lord of princes, endowed with 
the strength of austerity and self-restraint, having sacrificed 
a BahusuvarnaKa (sacrifice), — this sacrificial post of that 
sacrifice has been set up by the best of the twice-born. 

1. Kern reads But to me it appears to bo 

In this inscription, the vertical strokes of % q, x, 

etc. are not found bent to the left. 

2. Bead Kern reads but is certain 

on the plate. 

3. Kern reads but is clear in the plate. 

4. Kern reads q^T but *T^T is clear and certain. 

5. lCetre->sfNF. 
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The three fires referred to are the three well-known 
sacrificial fires, Wfppffa and I 

<B§Ssni<ps seems to be the name of a sacrifice, 
in which, evidently, much gold was distributed. Kern points 
out as the namo of a (ft*! sacrifice and suggests 

as synonymous with the former. 


C 


L 


(1) storat (2) [i]® 

(3) siw 1 gusaJr * (4) [u]» 

f5) 8 (6) 

(7) (8) futfEisrfifnra(!j<® 


“The gift of twenty thousand bine of the illustrious and 
foremost of the rulers of men, the kiDg Mulavarman, which 
was given at the most sacred place of Vaprakesvara to the 
twice-borns roserabling fire — for that meritorious deed this 
sacrificial post has been ereoted by Brahmans who had 
come hither.” 

1. Kern reads ^(9,8, but the facsimile shows clearly 

2. Kern reads tra' but is clear on the facsimile. 

3. Kern reads Wlf? erroneously. 

4 No visarga is visible on the facsimile. Metre 


D 

(l) «wr (2) wgF'wt wfiw (i]» 

(3) [nl® 

“As Bhagiratha was born of the king Sagara, (so) 
Mulavarman (was bora of the king Asvavarman).” 

1. This inscription is not found in Kern’s V. Q-. Vol. 
YII. The metre is *$1*6 and the second line may be re- 
constructed us : 

top srcfhrfu! n 



HI INSCRIPTIONS EROM WEST JAVA 


It is a remarkable faot that whereas the glorious 
monuments of Indo-Javanese architecture are found in Central 
Java, the earliest documents testifying to Indian influence 
belong to the Western part of the island. They consist of 
four rook-inscriptions all composed in Sanskrit verse and 
eulogise a ruler of the name of Purnavarman, who if we 
may trust palaeographical evidenoe (for none of tho 
inscriptions is dated, must have flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century a. d. These four rock-inscriptions are all 
found within the boundaries of the province of Batavia. 
There is a 5th inscription of the same series, mentioned by 
Krom in Hindoe-Javaansche Gesohiedenis at a place called 
Mocara Jianten, which is as yet undeciphered. 

It is significant that these earliest reoords of Hindu 
settlement are found exactly in that part of the island where 
the Dutch traders first established their factories. The 
geographical position of the Batavian ooast with regard to 
India and the special advantages which its figuration offers 
to shipping and trade are circumstances which will easily 
account for a coincidence that is certainly not due to 
mere chanoe. 

There is no reason to doubt that king Purnavarman 
mentioned in three of these inscriptions is one and the same 
person. 

Kern assumed (while dealing with the Tugu inscription) 
that in Purnavarman we have an ancient hero and sage of 
Indian origin whose worship had been introduced in West 
Java. But why should Purnavarman he regarded as a 
legendary personage ? His name ending in Yarman (like 
that of Muluvarman, the ruler of East Borneo, whose 
historical existence has never been doubted) in imitation of 
the royal nomenclature then in vogue both in India in 
Further India, suggests a historical person. The Tugu 
inscription mentions the 22nd year of his reign. It is true 
that in India the symbol of the foot-print indicates a divine 
person. But it is nothing but a conjecture that the foot* 
prints of Purnavarman (in the Oi-aruton and Jambu inscription 
rocks, served a similar purpose. In the case of the Kebon 
Kopi inscribed rock which shows the footprints of Pornavar- 
man’s elephant, it is certainly unlikely that they were 
presented for adoration by the king’s subjects. In the 
inscriptions themselves there is nothing to support Kern’s 
supposition.* 


* In Jaina inscriptions, even in those of a much later date, we 
find however foot-prints given for the adoration of worshippers. * 
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Nothing is said in the inscriptions regarding the king’s 
ineage. From the circumstance that in the Ci-aruton 
inscription the king is compared to Visnu it has been 
somewhat rashly concluded that Puranavarman must have 
been a Yaisnava. The Tugu inscription however speaks of 
Purnavarman’8 gift of a thousand cows to the Brahmans. 
We may assume thereforo that Purnavarman was an adherent 
of the Brahmanioal and not of the BuddhiRt religion. This 
agrees with the almost contemporaneous statements of Fa-hien 
“The law of Buddha is not much kuown here.” 

In the history of the Sung Dynasty (420-478) there is th e 
following statement : “In 435 (a. d.) the king of the country 
Ja-va-da whose name was Sri Pa-do-a-la-pa-mo, sent an 
envoy.” It has been suggested that the king mentioned here 
is Sri-pada Purnavarman. (Prof. L6ri however does not 
accept this identification.) 

The fow facts these inscriptions give us may be summed 
up thus: Purnavarman probably lived about the middle of 
the 5th century a. d. He must have had a fairly long reign, 
the Tugu inscription being dated in his 22nd regnal year, 
His capital was Taruma a name which is preserved in the 
namo of the Tarum. (Tarum is a Javanese word meaning 
‘indigo’ which grows in abundance in this region). 

In three of the inscriptions in each case the inscription 
is accompanied by a pair of foot-prints and these symbols 
constitute the raison d'etre of the epigraphs. In two of the 
inscriptions (Gi-aruton and Jambu) the foot-prints are stated to 
be those of Purnavarman himself and in the third one (Kebon 
Kopi) it is the footmarks of the King’s elephant which are 
carved on both sides of the legend. 

We can only surmise that Purnavarman must have been 
a ruler of such renown that it was thought necessary 
to record in stone certain places which had been hallowed, 
as it were, by his presence. 

The Oi-aruton rock-inscription may possibly mark the 
spot of the King’s cremation. This would account for the 
curious position of the inscribed stone in the bed of the 
Gi-aruton torrent. From the wording of the Jambu inscrip- 
tion it appears that it was put up after Purnavarman’s death. 
If we take the text literally it would follow that the foot- 
prints (of the deceased king) were credited with a magical 
power to' proteot his followers and to hurt his enemies. 

It is difficult to explain the meaning of the' curious 
carvings found about the inscription. First of all, we have 
the two so-called ‘spiders’ (to follow the usual explanation of 
these symbols) which are shown in front of the foot-prints, 
and seem to be attached to them by means of a thread. 
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Kern suggests that they possibly referred to the doctrine 
of ahimsa which prescribes that care should be taken not to 
tread on any living creature. 

Perhaps these are meant for ^T^PcT i.e. tokens of good luck. 
In two early rock inscriptions of the Kangra valley at the 

end of the legend we find a together with 

what might be a foot-print. 

According to Finot the soul is represented among tho 
Austronesians, in the Archipelago as in Indo-China, in the 
form of insects and especially of spiders, The feet and the 
spiders might then represent respectively the physical person 
and the psychic person of the king. 

Another puzzle is presented by a line of cursive writing 
which is written over the inscription proper but in a different 
direction and which cannot be deciphered. 

It would seem as if the Jambu inscription was an epitaph 
incised after the king’s death. 

In the Kebon Kopi inscription a very large portion of 
the surface of the rock (on which the inscription is incised.) 
is taken up by two enormous elephants’ foot-prints between 
which the record has been engraved. 

In the Tagu inscription we should note the names of two 
ruins of north India. The inscription begins by stating 
that formerly a river of the name of Candrabhaga had been 
regulated by means of a canal. (The name Candrabhaga may 
have been applied to the canal itself). Apparently the 
canal served as an outlet into the ocean. The river (on the 
canal) flowed by tho Puri, but it is 'not clear whether the 
work in question had been executed by Purnavarman himself 
or by his father' (3$) In- another Javanese inscription 
the deceased king is designated as ‘Bhatara Guru’ 1 ). 

In the 22nd year of the reign of Purnavarman himself, 
that king had a canal dug to which apparently the name of 
Gomati is applied and which measured 6122 ‘dhanus’ in 
length. The conclusion is obsure. Who is the grandfather 
and the royal sage ? Probably the grandfather of the king. 
The last time refers to a of a thousand cows to 

the Brahmans. 

Dr. From says that there are several inscriptions wbioh 
relate to engineering operations carried eut for the drainage 
of a river. 

In a Kavi (old Javanese) inscription of 932 Saka era from 
Soerbaya, we hear of a water-course which has been caused 
to be made by the Bhatara Guru (His Late Majesty) who 
may have been Er-langga. Another Kavi (old Javanese) 


1 Bhatara guru corresponds to Sanskrit 
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inscription of the middle of the 10th century Saha era 
(Kelagan inscription— -See Brandes and] Korea, Oad-Javaansche 
Oorkonden vol. Lx (1913) p. 81, no. SLIT) describes a 
disastrous floed of the Brantas riYer which had ovortaken 
the country and caused much damage. In consequence 
Erlangga caused an embankment to be made at Waringin 
Sapta (959 Saka era). 

Another inscription in the province of Soerbaya dated 
856 Saka records the construction of dikes for regulating the 
course of the river. 

Purnavar man's inscriptions bear ample testimony to a 
high degree of civilisation in _ West Java during the 5th 
century a. d. — a civilisation which is strongly marked by 
Indo- Aryan influence. Those who carved the inscription 
must have possessed considerable skill and artistic feeling. 
And the pandits, the authors of the inscription, were well 
acquainted with the sacred language. The inscriptions on 
the whole, are grammatically correct. 

The characters employed in Puruavarman’s inscriptions 
aoe almost identical with the script of Mulavarman’s inscriptions. 

Here too the letters are ‘Box headed.’ 

A palaeographio study of those inscriptions confirms the 
conclusions arrived at as regards the close affiinity between 
the script used in these earliest epigraphioal records of the 
Archipelago and the alphabet of the Pallava dynasty. 

In certain respects the script of Mulavarman’s inscription 
is more archaic than that of Purnavarman’s records. If we 
ascribe the former to 400 a. d., the approximate date of 
Purnavarman’s inscription would be the middle of the 5th 
century. 

Of the following four inscriptions the first three, viz. 
those of Oi-aruton, Jambu and Kebon Kopi are at close pro- 
ximity to eaoh other in the hilly oountry round Buitenzorg, 
a place of Dutch origin, best known as the residence 
of the Governor-General. The fourth now preserved in the 
Batavia Museum, was originally found at Tugu 'near the 
sea-coast to the east of Tondjong Priok, the port of Batavia.’ ( 
All the four inscriptious have recently been edited with 
excellent facsimiles by Dr. J. Ph. Togei (The earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java, 1925) iu Publications of the Archaeological 
Survey of Netherlands’ India. 

1. THE OI-ARUTON ROOK INSCRIPTION. 

(See Yooel, p. 22 and pl at es 28, 29) 

This inscription was first brought to notice by the Rev. 
Bramund in 1868 and edited by Dr. A. B. Cohen in 1875 
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(Bijdr. Kon Inst. 3rd Series, Vol. 5 pp. 1688:.) and reprodu- 
ced by Kern (in V. G. Yol. 711, 1917, p. 4, note 1 and 
facsimile). 

The inscription proper does not offer any difficulty but 
a groat uncertainty is attaohod to the deoipherment of the 
cnrious carving, looking like some highly cursive writing, 
abovo the inscription and to the interpretation of the two 
symbols, the so-called spidery which are found attached by 
means of a thread to the heels of Purnavarman’s foot-prints. 
Kern suggested that possibly they referred to the doctrine of 
Slft’wr of the Jains, forbidding not to tread on any living 
creature. Dr. Kouffaer thought that tho spiders represent 
‘enemies attached to a thread on which the king has placed 
his foot.’ Dr. D. Yan Hinloopen Labherton (Z. D. M. G. 
Yol, LXVI, 1912 pp. GOlff) in his article on the symbo- 
lism of spider in Indian Literature, says that the spider 
denotes, the divine soul,’ Mr. B. de Hann explains them as 
Hra'U or turnings of the hair, ‘to which people both in 
India and Indonesia attach a prognostic significance.’ This 
view is endorsed also by Dr. Vogel, though not without 
some doubt. Knot also takes it as representing the soul, 
(see also above). 

As for the cursive writing Dr. Brandes is said to have 
read as : Sri ji aroe ? eun vasa, whioh was translated, by him 
as ‘the blessed lord of the Jiaroe ? eun, and by Dr. Kern as 

‘the foot jprint of Purnavarman,’ both of which, 
as can be seen from the photo, are equally conjec- 
tural. Dr. Yogel seems to think, from the difference of 
script ns well as the direction in which the line is placed, 
that it has no bearing on the inscription under consideration. 

Transoript 

(1) (2) wfrra: 'Jfptfqwip 1 

(3) WWrotyjNfl (4) faraftfa II— 2 

“Of the valiant lord of the earth the illustrious Purna- 
varman, the lord of the city of Taruma, (this is) the pair 
of foot (prints) like unto Yisnu’s.” 

1. Yogel reads but the is clear on the plate. 

2. Metre tvfta I 

2. THE JAMBU ROOK-INSCRIPTION 
(Yogel p. 25, plates 30, 81.) 

This inscription was discovered in 1854 by Mr. Jonathan 
Rigg and first deciphered by Kern m 1875 (Y. G. VII. p. 6.1 
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as 


This inscription is not preserved quite perfectly and here 
too we find a pair of foot-prints, evidently of the king. aB 
the inscription says, but they are partly broken off. (Also 
see above.) 


Transcript 

(l) «fon**raT wfaTam [aflwwffoa ] 

srraT 8 1 

qfopnqfMrafa* ggqtf fajn** \\ 8 

“Illustrious, munificent, correct in conduct (was) the un- 
equalled king who in the past (ruled) in Taruma— by name 
the illustrious Purnavarman, whoso armour was famous 
for being impenetrable by the numerous arrows of his 
enemios — his is this pair of foot-prints, always skilled in 
destroying enemy oilies which is salutary to princes devoted 
(to him, but) turns like a dart to (his) enemios.” 

1. In the plate ^ is clear but in the photo it looks like 
T. Keru reads 'TOT. 

2. Vogel HUSHWH. ; but *T is dear both on the photo 
and tho estampage. 

3. Read Wt. 4. Read . 5. Metro ottcht, 

; I would take in the literal sense q; at l.e. 

he who knows his duty. Vogel connects 5T3* with f?3 but I 
would prefer to take it as an adjective to fTi*R. It is pre- 
ferable to take in the sense of a ‘dart’ here than 
‘thorn’ as Vogel translated it. 

3. THE KEBON KOPI ROCK-INSCRIPTION 
(VoflKL P. 27, PLATES, 32, 33.) 

This inscription was first brought to public notice by the 
Rev, Brumund and was first deciphered by Kern in 1885 
who also published a revised reading in 1910. (Bee V. 0-., 
Vol. VII. p. 136). The writing on the stone is badly pre- 
served but interest lies in the fact of the rock containing 
two elephant’s foot prints of enormous size, carved on both 
sides of the inscription. 

aq f q urrs req 1 

— — [tolwnreq 2 


4 
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“Here shines the pair of foot (prints) of the Airavata-like 
elephant of the lord of Tar urn a, groat in victory, 

1. Kern read but tho correct reading is given 

by Vogel. 

2. Kern first read and then—-^ S^PJ. 

fa'K&’Wt, Metre 

4. THE TUGU (BEEASIH) ROOK- INSCRIPTION. 

(Vogel, p. 32, Plate 27). 

This inscription was first edited by Kern in 1885 and 
again in 1917 (cf. V. G. Vol. VII pp. 129 ff.), with a facsimile 
oFpart of the inscription. The verses are all written in 
^fNs metre and there is a figure at the beginning which 
looks like a burning torch. >( Vogel has shown from the 
two Uthis given in the inscription that tho months as 
used in the calendar in those days in Western Java were 

as we find in South -India and not 'tfupT'V^ as 
prevalent in the North. This may be due to South Indian 
influence. Vogel also adds that “whereas the Vikrama era 
is generally associated with the scheme (except 

in Gujarat), the Saka era has the SRTPIS month, especially 
in Southern India, which is the real home of that era. It 
is a well-knewn fact that it was the Saka reckoning which 
was introduced both in Further India and in the Archipelago.”, 


Transcript 


(1) re crfonfo JFinrT i 

sft(') 2 sn«i (2) vft w 

pmronsw.* 

(8) tfimr ’g wfoTri qrr n 

(4) sttnst ■at 

(5) rnimfrifTOshiTs mfo f^%nr: 9 (?) ii 


Formerly, the Oandrabhaga, dug by the overlord of kings, 
the strong-armed father, after having reached the famous ci fry, 
went to the ocean. In the twenty-seoond year of his 
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augmenting (reign), by illustrious Purnavarman, the banner 
(i. e. topmost) of the kings, shining forth through his 
prosperous qualities, was dug the charming river Gomati of 
pure water, in length sis thousand, one-hundred and twenty 
dhanus , having commenced it on the 8th day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Phalguna and completed it in 
twenty-one days, on the 13th day of the bright fortnight of 
Caitra. (This river) after having passed through the camping 
ground of the grandfather, the sage-like king, (now) flows 
by, along with (.?) the Brahmanas, who have been presented 
with a gift of a thousand kine." 

Vogel is doubtful about rendering 33 by ‘father’ but 

33s fqen 33fw) 333fasdfcas i S3: srhsl 33= 

. II gufWuT is translated by Vogel as ‘who ahineth 

forth by prosperity and virtue.’ I have translated it 
literally as “by the lnstre of qualities.’ One dhanus — 
l hastas or 2 yds., so the canal was 6120 dhanus 
or almost 7 miles in length. Evidently the inscription 
first refers to a canal known as Candrabhaga dug by 
the father of Purnavarman and then again to another canal 
Gomati dug by Purnavarman himself. 

1. Vogel reads *ir but 3IT is certain. 

2. Though Vogel reads 3J353TC it is not visible on the 
plate. 

3. Read \ 

d, Vogel reads ^3 and oorreots it to but the 
second letter may be easily read as 8 ; cf e. g. 3T 
in ^l. 2 and 3. 

5. Read ’KT?g% 

6. Vogel’s reading seems to be an error in 

printing. The reading is quite clear on the plate. 

7. \ is not visible to me. 

8. Read Wpsfm; 

9. Read I Vogel reads What he reads 

as the sign of may simply be a sign for ; 
f is however grammatically incorrect, 
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(1) Tok-jias Inscription 
( Residency Eedu ) 

This is the earliest inscription of Central Java, a descrip- 
tion of which first appeared in Not. Bat, Gen., 1888. 1 
There is a deep depression and out of a stony wall in 
various places water springs out. The largest is known as 
Tuk-mas (Golden spring). The inscription is found on a 
large detached stone. Besides this inscription there are a 
great number of symbols (on the same stono). Most of 
these figures are recognisable— TO, *HT» TO. lhe 
letters at the beginning and the end are not distinct. 

From this inscription, taken together with the symbols, 
it seems that this water was considered holy. The date 
cannot be determined exactly, it should be approximately 
500 A. D. on palaeographio gioundB. 


Transcript. 2 

) ^snai— 

*isfW 

This (spring ? ), sprung from pure white lotuses, in some 
parts oozing out of 6tones and Band and in others spreading 
with clear and cool water— is flowing (? extended) as 
the Ganga. 

Metre, aVjfTOT, The eye-oopy given by Kern is not 
satisfactory. Three letters at the beginning are missing. 
Above the inscription there is a number of symbols. To 
the right there are four lotuses and a vajra'l) and to the 
left the Sankha (conch shell), Cakra and Oada (mace.) 

Kern reads sruta but I find no sign of u. If the spring 
is compared to the Ganges Samprasria, ‘extended’ would 
give a better sense than samprasuta meaning ‘oozing out.’) 


1 See Eem, Y. YU pp. 201-203. 

* See Kern, Ibid., p. 204, 
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(2) Inscriftion from Canggal (Kudu), of S, E. 654 

The disoovery of this inscription (found at Canggal 
or Janggal in Central Java) was announced at the Royal 
Academy, Amsterdam, in its session of 10th March 1884 1 * 
The record is composed of 25 lines of writing and is tho 
earliest dated Sanskrit inscription of Java. The script is 
olosely connected with that found in South Indian inscrip- 
tions from the 5th to ihe 10th centuries. It is more 
closely related to the Han-Chei inscription of Cambodia 
belonging to the 6th century. The language is pure Sanskrit 
though not elegant. The style is artificial and pompous. 
The inscription is a Saiva document and refers to the 
conseceration of a ling a in the Saka year 654 by order of 
the king Sanjaya. It precedes the Kalasan inscription and 
therefore belongs to a period before the Srivijaya conquest 
of Central Java, In v. 7 of this inscription wo find a 
description of Java. Kern compares with this the verses 
referring to Java which are found in the Ramayana e.g. 

ftp* ewrfa js#* Q 

(Ramayanam, Bombay Edn.. IT, 40, 30.) 

A temple in Kunjara-Kunja (South India ?) is cited as 
ihe model of the present shrino. “Thoro was a miraculous 
shrine of Siva tending to the salvation of the world and 
brought over (tho image ? ) by the family settled in the 
holy land of Kunjara-Kunja.” 3 In the Harivamsa Kunjara 
is said to be hill on which the auspicious abode of Agastya 
was situated and very likely this is to be placed in South 
India. 

From the verses which follow we get the following 
account : — 

“In Java, which is a noble island, there was a king of 
very high birth, who through the use of peaceful methods, 


1 See Kern, Ibid, pp. 117-128. 

* Krom however, differs from Kern and interprets the verse 

thus ; 'There, is a miraculous temple of Sambhu for the welfare 

of the world, as it were, brought over by the family settled in 
the blessed land of KuSjara-Kunja.” This according to Krom 
does not mean that a temple was brought directly from Kunjara- 
Kufija, but that a temple very much like that could be found in 
Java. The Brhatsamhita mentions KuSjara, the hermitage of 
Agastya, as lying between Kaeh and TamrapanjI. Krom places 
it on the border of Travanoore and Tinnevelley. 
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gainod renown both far and near. Ruling hie subjects 
lovingly as a father rules his children, he, by nawo Sanna 
(probably predecessor of Sanjaya), having overthrown liis 
enemies ruled very long on this earth -with justice like 
Manu. — After swaying the destinies of his royal kingdom, 
Sanna in course of time entered heavenly bliss and the 
world was cast down with sorrow. He being dead, he, who 
rose after him, rich with qualities like Manu, the son of 
Sannaha the eminent, who is honoured by PaDdits as an 
expert in the subtle meaning of books, distinguished for 
courage, who like Raghu has conquered various feudatories, 
was KiDg Sanjaya. 


Text 

[Metres : Sordulavikridita, Yv. 1, 2, 4-7, 12 ; Sragdhara 
Vv. 3, 8, 11 ; Yasantatilaka, v. 9 ; Prthvi, v. 10], 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 





8 [i] 


« vtvt *m\ vrcf a**. 7 [« 2 u] 


1 One would ordinarily expect &ahebde or Sakabde. Kern 
connects Sakendre with vatsare and translates : "when the year 
of the Saka king had passed.” Perhaps atigate vaisan is to be 
taken in the sense of 'expired year,' of. also 1. 26 ot Vieng-sa inser. 
below. 

a Kem corrects as anldkfte. There is a dot after vatsara 
which is most probably a mark of punctuation. 

3 Grammatically trayodasi but the metre would require a short 
syllable here. 

* Metre of this and the following verses is tfardulavik/ndita. 

s Kern reads Parpii but there is no mark of anusvara above 
pa and if so read it will spoil the metre. Moreover the .word is 
pwrpkti and not pamti as Kern reads it. The reading is clearly 
paii. 

8 Kern puts the visarga within brackets but the sign is clearly 
visible on the plate. 

7 Note that the virama is expressed by a semi-oircular stroke 
above the onsonant 
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5. ^wff NN& ft- 



9rf5>«iT5n5jq5r 
^rrg ti n [311] 

(8) aatf *ft ^frrcn*. [1] 
^faeagf^fae^qT 3«unfir [ q ssn*f]3t 

a)ft twaw qsiFire: qig m 11 [411) 


Heawra* (io)a: 1 2 3 * * * $fa*wit «OTi«W^: [i[[ 

winft ata (li) jpnfsrg *raa‘r faf% *w(»0 f% : u(5ii] 
m (12) ^fqgin p£] ? L*j f*MT q)%a: ti 



^rrots^sgerraa *ragT^*ng fa 4 11 [611] 
^T^mg5r-[' ! «n5 ! «TT=] 7 8 * (15) fa^nf^ 
wqtf -[f^=] qrfa«wUO 

3-? (15) f*n%forratf 

WTsrf^rai} faqra 5nram-[wft] 53* qsnggtP* n [711 ] 
sforft wpc?Sr gsi [<*?=] (16) »row?n»& srost 
TT^^siPTna afet^ qwrf^TH^T %q staf 1 0 [ij 


1 Kern reads Icesara but a long syllable ib required in m. 

2 Kern reads bhut3(n$n-n)idhi 

* Ed. Svhaddha. 

* Ed. birnba. 

6 Ed. Setembu. 

8 Kern reads tridasais-stutas. 

1 Portions -within square brackets are not clear on the plate* 

8 Kern reads nihita but the last syllable should be long. 

8 The third letter from the beginnfng should be long. Perhaps 

we have to read 
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srresnr jt-] (17) & faft&flft* 5 tf«reft- 

ww^www n foft g fe t tttewrft sffirar t ’O 1 0I8U) 

(18) gw^ffraft ?iwi5i^ff 
qwn n^ ' w w t^ wratouft [i] 


JFspvf [ ^ *w-] f [ft-] (19) qfauwwft 
fiwpwwfsmfe [9tt] 



[*-) (20) [i] 


gft ft«d$H nm Rrftyfr*<nft , sBi*f : 

[srgm ?) 2 (21) apt^ft^ft n ssft w [ion] 


ftmft 3 4 

[tt-] (22/3rr cWrf^g^ ^jiftr [w^era] [1] 


wit sfawsraneft *ftfa n 


[WtT ft-] (23) (rsr^WWft- 
- - [wrr] ^rawiftd w^w[«] 


sfcwPBflra [ft «m-] (24) gwreaftgftftft 

tft gigpft [sift *1] ft%aft^ 4, <gT«hSft [i] 
ftgft [ Isrom-] (26) fsrar?* 5 craag’yj^faiwr 
^ Tlftft ftftftft <s (?)^«-[$rft m-.\\) [ian] 


Translation. 

(t. 1) When the years marked by rasas, organs and 
Vedas (i. e. 661) in (the era of) the lord of Sakas had elapsed, 
in the month of Kartika, on Monday, on the thirteenth day 
of the bright half, in the Bhadra (nakmtra), inkumbha lagm, 
which, is known as sthiranga (with a firm body), the king, the 
illustrious Sanjaya for (attaining) tranquility, established on 
the hill, a linga with (all) the auspicious marks. 


1 Beading appears to be pj-thvi on the plate. 

s Kern’s suggestion about the reading of prabhuld, cannot be 
con>eot. The metre would require the seoond syllable to be long 
and the third should be short, 

* Ed„ SnmUn-yo. of. Kern p. 120, note 1. 

4 Ed. rrj,a. 

s Kern leasla-rjjiia. 

* Kern reads-rw«Z8%-ewi§a. 
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(V. 2) May Siva, the suu to the darkness of the world, 
who has for his crest jewel the moon on his matted locks, 
coloured by the high waves of the Ganges, who has the 
lustre of the neck-lace in shape of the lord of snakes 
having on its body the splendour of the lord of luminaries 
( i . e. the sun), who is praised by the gods with the soft 
palms (of their hands) folded in tho form of a vessel — grant 
you most perfect bliss. 

(Y. 3) May thB two irreproachable lotuses whioh are the 
feet of the three-eyed (Siva) — which are repeatedly praised 
by the lords of sages bending in respeot for their salvation 
in heaven, which are kissed by the gods, such as Indra and 
others with their bent crowns like the bees (kissing the lotus), 
which are slighty coloured at the end by the rays (issuing) 
from the toe-nails which are like the glittering filaments (of 
a lotus) and in whioh (feet) the toes are like the slightly 
copper-coloured leaves (of a lotus) — grant you perpetual 
welfare. 

(Y. 4) May the three-eyed (Siva), the Lord of beings — 
who has his matted locks decorated with the creBcent-moon, 
who is the store-house of great and wonderful (things) 
being himself the source of an excess of greatness, who 
being solely given to resignation always causes wonder of 
the yogins, who nourishes the world through his eight-fold 
bodies* out of pity and not selfishness — protect you. 

(Y. 5) May the self-born Lord (Siva) and the teacher of 
the world — who bears a golden body and the matted locks 
which are like the fire burning his own defects, who has 
made the Law of the world fixed in the posts of the Yedas, 
yrho is the source of religion, worldly prosperity and desire, 
who has his lotus-like feet worshipped by the gods, who is 
the Lord of the yogins and who is honoured by the sages — 
give you success. 

(Y. 6) May the lord of Sri ( ie . Yishnu) — who is regarded 
from a distance by .the angry goddess of wealth {Sri) with a 
frowning look, who lies on the watery bed with his eyes 
(comparable to) lotus petals red through (abstract) meditation 
and who is praised by the gods for their protection — grant 
you prosperity. 

(Y. 7) There was an excellent island called Yava 
incomparable (to others), which contained an abundance of- 


* Siva’s eight-fold bodies consist usually of the 5 elements, mind, 
egotism and Prakriti (matter) but according to the opening verse of 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala the last three are the sun the moon and the 
Yajamana or the sacrificing priest, 

5 
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grains such as rice and others, whioh was possessed of gold 
mines and which was acquired.. .by the gods. There 
-was the wonderful and most excellent place U\c. temple) of 
Siva tending to the welfare of the world, which was supplied 
as it were from the family settled in the illustrious land of 

Kunjarakunja* , . , , 

(T. 8) In that noble island called Yava whioh became 
the great characteristic of ... of men, there was the foremost 
of kings of exalted birth whose name was Sauna, who 
was of great fame and who, out of attachment to his subjects, 
ruled in a proper way through (the peaceful methods of) 
conciliation and gift, like a father (ruling) the child from 
his very birth and who, with his foes subdued, protects the 
earth for a long time with justice like Manu. 

(Y. 9) Under these circumstances, while the (king) 
named Sanna was ruling over the goddess of royalty, he, in 
course of time, and in the due order, went to enjoy 
happiness accumulated by his family (?). (Then) the earth, 
separated (from him), roamed in grief being bereft of her 


lord. , 

(Y. 10) He, who rose after him, was possessed of mastery 
and riohness in merits and was like the (mount) Meru. He 
-was of colour bright like the molten gold or glaring fire 
(as the Meru is of white colour) ; he had long arms, big 
thighs and high and upraised head (as the Meru has big 
base and middle and high summit); who on this earth has 
greater position and loftiness than other existing rulers who 
are like principal mountains ( kulacala ) (as the Meru has a 
greater position and height than other principal mountains, 
the bearers of the earth). 

(Y. 11) The son of (the king) named Sannaba is the king 
the illustrious Sanjaya— who is respected by the assembly of the 
learned, who knows the subtle meaning of treatises ( Sastras ), 
who is possessed of qualities such as valour etc., who like 
like Raghu, has conqured the circle of many feudatories, 
who is like the sun in fame and whose splendour is 
well-known in all the quarters and who . . . —is now ruling 
the kingdom with justice. *■ 

(Y. 12) While he is ruling the earth who has for her 
girdle the waves of the seas and for her breasts the 
mountains, people can sleep on the road-side without being 
frightened by thieves or other fears; men, rich in fame, have 
always acquired in plenty (the three aims of life) 
religion, wordly prosperity and objects of desire— certainly 
the kali (age) is always crying because nothing remains of it.f 


* I have translateda ocording to the reading suggested by me. ST.P.0. 
f The idea ,is that during the rule of this king no crime is 
committed which should be predominant in the Kali age. 




(3) DINAYA INSCRIPTION 
(Saea Yeah 682) 

The first mention of this inscription is by Dr. Brandes 
in the Report of the Archaeological Commission (Rapport 
van de Oudheidkundige Commissie,) 1904, (p. 9) r , It is the 
earliest inscription in old Javanese (Eavi) characters. Dr. 
Brandes supposed that the Eavi script was imported into 
Java by immigrants from Gujarat as he believed that there 
was a smilarity between the Girnar script and that of the 
Dinaya inscription. But Professor Erom, in his Hindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis, states that this alleged similarity 
disappears on closer investigation. The Eavi script, according 
to Professor Erom, was not introduced from India 
into Central Java in the 8th century (A. D.)— it was a 
local and later development of the earlier Pallava script. 
And Professor Erom is right All subsequent inscriptions 
(excluding Srivijaya epigraphy which is in Nagari characters) 
are in the Eavi script. ' 

The slab of the Dinaya inscription is broken into three 
fragments. The middle (and the largest) piece was found 
first and has been discussed in the Tijd. Bat. Gen., 67, 1916. 
The two remaining fragments were discovered later and are 
described in the Tijd. Bat. Gen., 64, 1924. So now the 
inscription is quite complete. 

Dinaya is situated to the east of Central Java. It seems 
that about this period the Hindu princes were being 
gradually pushed out of Central Java by the Buddhist 
princes of Srivijaya (in Sumatra). 

Several kings are mentioned in this inscription ; Devasimha, 
the devotee of the god Putikesvara ; Limva, his son, also 
known as Gajayana; Eing Jananiya, etc.* “Eing Gajayana, 
the benefactors of Brahmans, the worshipper of Agastya, 
with the help of ascetics and his nobles, caused to be 

constructed the lovely Maharsibhavana "When the 

high-minded king, the lover of renown, had seen the image 
lof Agastya) made by his ancestors of Devadaru wood, he 
readily gave a sculptor the order and, (being) farsighted, caused 
to be made a wonderful image of black stone.” This image of 
Agastya Eumbhayoui was consecrated in the Saka 
year 682 (760 A. D.),. 

The sage Agastya is referred to again in the inscription of 

* For another possible interpretation see Translation v. 3, note 
2 below— N. P, C. 
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Pareng in Central Java (786, Sakai which is partly 
in Sanskrit verse and partly in Kavi prose. “As long 
as the sun and the moon are in heaven ; as long 
as the earth is encircled by the four oceans; 
as long as the ten directions are full of air — so 

long there is faith towards Valeting.” Yalaing is the 
Polynesian name of the star Canopus (Agastya). 

In the same inscription there is a passage which seems 
to refer to Agastya as having built a temple named 

Bhadraloka (in Java?) and the concluding lines of the 
Pareng inscription shower blessings on the descendants 
of Agastya (living in Java?), 

* So there was an Agastya cult in Java in the 7th and 
1 8th centuries . jj Dr. Bosch points out that in Champa, 
Kambuja as well as in Java we find a tradition tracing 
a close connection between a Siva-linga, a famous 

Brahman and the ruling dynasty. In Kambuja it is 
king Jayavarman II and the Brahman Hiranyadaman 
whom we find introducing the cult of Deva- 
raja (Siva). In Champa the traditional ancestor of 
the royal dynasty, Uroja, is also the introducer of the 

Siva linga cult. In Java we have the tradition of Agastya. 
Dr. Bosch thinks that there is a oommon origin for all this 
in the Devadaru Mahatmya in the Skanda Purana. 


Text 


[Metres ; Anushubh, Y. 1-3 ; Yasantatilaka, Y. 3-5, 8, 9 ; Sragdhara, 
Y. 6, 7] 


(1) ssfca w 

(2) wralft snqfits faffa: s-(3)tnqenjUU 

fa jya 3 qffonfa wlfaT n [in] 

fawr: srft BCT 4 J15WT5I: (6) D] 

m grit m* (6) u [2«] 


i Rd.-?fa: or-tfa. 
3 Hd. 


3 Rd. gS:‘**q7ffa:or jpr*' , nffaT. In the second syllable 
is lengthened metri eausa. 

1 Rd. 


s Perhaps we have to read 831* ^53 3 The reading of 

Bosch must be wrong as it goes aganist the metre. 
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fferr S5^ !T5?3^ ^rft [(] 

s3sr(.7)?!T gfa 1 SRWt ^ sfljRf: || [3it] 

sit-sw (?) srtoKs) % *mqfH 

^s 2 3 * * * 7 %StTfirfi^f? U!3*rPRT[5RT] [Ij 
(9) ^W'bKng 5f| 

?OT3; )R5-(10)f^«W5( gafTfaftwr: || [4U] 

# pru* g essT^ftL'] On wftftr 
a^nereftrat tr?^ s [i] 

3rri?T-(12)«T fafeTOTWI, «: G * 

$^^^-(13)^ w* 8 n [5«] 

ugrosa: SI$T®\ ^q^s-(14) wfr mnftftq * m$t 
^^g$wftsrf8tKi5)3fNt 9 10 qig^aV 0 [i] 

sfffelftfr: qfera* 1 1 -(16) af53: 5»snq?Pta : 1 2 13 

safe? : $wrar% 5g?-17)*fmrat Wlfqa: f»wrfSi: II [611] 
s3^t: R%-(i8) nmgar: 5T«?rcftgft»rr: 18 
% v$t «itf$aRiw*<i9) [i] 


i Ed. ^q?N^3l%fa. 


2 Ed. wrasmre^. 

3 Ed-wast'. 

* Ed. sftfaforcsrer. 

* Bosch, reads ?f5|fe 

8 Ed. W. 

7 Bosch reads %f$sj which would convey the wrong meaning. 
The first letter is to be read us si and not Sf 

8 Ed. gqfira*H. 

8 Grammatically but here srfsqg is req.uired for the. 

sake of metre. 

10 Bosch suggests DhruveSe but I am not sure of its meaning. 
Have we to read dhruve cha ? 

n Ed. 

is Perhaps <iraW: cf. 1. 9. Bosch suggests 



13 Ed. gwTTi-gQT and -gfltnT. Bosch reads gife. 
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s^nqm^fssriin^ vrasmft *453(20)^^ wya^q 1 
fororw srfesftqiq; 2 qq*rfo(2l) *Bq®<iT 8 «B!T^ strgq$ui[7ii] 
^ ST^Wri sjqseiT: q (22) OTf^JSqT: 

qft ?t srfogsnfSfirt: [i] 

*nfej-( 23 )TO[tqffagn': <%s 

q SPJSl 4 q q *Tfo^(24) -‘t 8 It [811] 

**TO *&& Vt qfqqr: qfs 

WTftsW-(25) S5[jraq: W ^n: I 
^qiqopqqsiqT^qqTi^ftiaT: 

(25) Ttsa^ [ ] s&qfqs *wt qqqj tt[9tt] 


Translation 

Hail! (In) the Saka year 682 having elapsed: 

(v, 1 ) There was the wise and mighty king Dovasimha, 
protected by whom shines all round (the shrine) purified 
by Putikesvara . 8 


1 Ed. QY3%W<4T£i' a*q. Bosoh is doubtful about the reading 
* 583 ^. Metre requries a long syllablo in 5 . I would prefer to 
read 

2 Bosch reads 3 rfqf§|qTq, 3 Bosoh reads (fcg and corrects it as 
W but the reading qjarT is certain. 

4 In this verse rd. STOKST, -i^rf*mTr$ferT and 

q^fo-ei. 

6 Perhaps we have to read qtf 5^3 or The second 

sylable in should be short, 

6 Ed. ^qrft, 

7 In verse 9 read *WT, qf *Pllf%FPI-, sftqTT and flsqqfatf 

^Traqqqq.. Bosch wrongly reads for qfanr. 


'Pim JkrS meaning of the last quarter of the verse is uncertain. 

ty ar $ ^ the end shows that an image of Siva might 

have been intended here, The reading Putakesvara would give us 
inflfl 2 n?* J^ er 11113 no ? Eufikesvara is found amongst the 
tfw 8 Mahadeva mentioned in the Aausasana Parva of 

M Waiiiiaiata or elsewhere. A probable explanation of 
may however be found in the following PM £ 
dm&u W* T^ ine a JW 1 smell may also denote b. 

' 14 ¥ JOT?®. imnly that the image was called 

Putikesvara because of its being originally made of demdUru wood 
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(v. 2) His son, the great Limva, known as Gajayana, 
also protected (the people as if they were his own sons), 
when his father had gone to heaven. 

(v. 3) Limva had a daughter born unto him who was 
the consort of the wise king Janauiya (?), the son of Prada 
and was known by the name of Uttejana. 1 

(v. 4) That one of the name of Gajajana, who was 
devoted and did good to the twice-born (Brahmans), who 

was (?) to Lord Agastya, born of a pitoher 

(Kalasa)— had with (the help of) his ministers and leaders 
of army (?) caused to be built the charming abode (i. e. 
temple) of the sage 2 

(v. 5) The high-minded and foresighted (king), the lover 
of fame, having seen the established image, founded by his 
ancestors, to be made of devadaru wood, ordered the 
sculptor and had a wonderful image of blaok marble 
prepared. 3 


as we find in verso 5. I am not sure of the moaning of pUviiti 
either. Grammar would not allow its being connected with guptah. 
Mr. Bosch thus translates the second half of the verse, “Under 
whose protection the flame of PutikeSvara diffused its light all 
arouud. ’ But pavitd, in the sense of ‘flame’ is not found in Sanskrit. 
It appears to be derived from the root vn to purify’ aud has been 
used in a causative sense- Thus pavua seems to me to be an error 
for pti vital}. In that case PQtike&vara pamtcib could refer to a place 
whioh is purified by Patikesvara and most probably to the shrine 
which contained the image of PubkeSvara. 

1 This verse may also be translated, thus: Limva had a 
daughter bom unto him; the mother of the wise, (king i. e. Limva) 
was TJttejana, the chief queen of the king (i. e. Devasimha), the 
son of Prada. But the difficulty of this explanation is, 'that the 
inscription opens with the Devasiinha and not with Prada, which 
according to this interpretation would be the name of the father 
of Devasupha. 

a Bosch connects bhaktab with Agastya and translates as 
‘devoted to Agastya. 1 But it appears that the word at the begining 
of the verse, the reading of whioh is not certain, is to be connected 
with the locative in the first pada, moreover Bosch reads maunaib 
and thinks that it has been, used by the poet for munibhih or 
mtmnibhib . But the reading is maulaib • Maula is used in the 

sense of hereditary servants or ministers of the king ( ). 
Ntiyaka I have taken in the sense of Seridpati. 'I can not explain 
the wood Balahdjiri, It may be a Javanese word and I do not 
know if it has any conneotion with Balaym, which is the Javanese 
name for Agastya. 

s Bosoh is not certain of the reading of talagaia which he has 
taken in the sense of 'crumbling.’ Thus according to him the 
King had the image of stone made when he found that the wooden 
image was crumbling to pieces, But the root tal is found in the 
sense of ‘foundation’ or establishment of some sacred object. 
Again, Bosch takes aran i in the sense of forthwith.’ I have preferred 
to oonnect it with oakd/ra. Aram-kp is used in Sanskrit in the 
sense of to prepare.’ 
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(v. 6) In the Saka year 682, in the month of Margasirslla, 
on Friday, in Ardra (naJcsatra), on the first day of the 
of the bright fortnight, at the juncture'of the (two) Pakshas 
(fortnights), in the Dhruva (yoga) and in Kumbha lagna 
was established by the king, of firm intellect, (the image of) 
Agastya, whose source was a pitcher, with (the assistance 
of) the officiating priests, versed in the Vedas, together 
with the best of ascetics, architects, ministers and experts. 

(V. 7) Land, cows decorated with flowers, together with 
herds of buffaloes and preoeded by male and female servants — 
(all these) were given by the king to provide for objeots 
like cam (oblation of boiled rice), havis (oblation of melted 
butter), ablutions and others, as well as a house for the 
twice-born and further, a wonderful abode for the accomoda- 
tion of guests, well furnished with beds (i. c. mattresses) made 
of barley straw and together with other paraphernalia 
(literally, covers). 1 

(V. 8) The (future) relations and sons of kings, togother 
with their chief ministers, if they shall be opposod to this 
gift of the king, may these, perverted by the sin of 
non-believing, fall into hell and noither in this world 
nor in the next may they attain the best course. 

(V. 9) In case the descendants of the king are inclined to 
the augmentation of the gift, may they with their intellect 

purified by faith and accustomed to meritorious 

deeds like (making) gifts, (performance of) sacrifices and 
study (of the sacred taxts)— protect the whole kingdom in 
the same way as the (present) king. 


(4) THE INSCRIPTION OP VIENG SA 
(Saka Year 697) 

This inscription does not belong to Java but as it deals 
with the Srivijaya kings (of Sumatra), who were at this 
time ruling in Central Java, we have included it in our 
collection. Vieng-Sa is in the Malay Penisula south of the 
Bay of Bandon. M. Pinot first gave an account of it in the 
Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de lTndo-chine 
(1910, p. 163). But he was not quite clear about Srivijaya. 
In the Bulletin d’loole Pranpaise d’Extr&ne Orient, 1918 
(no. 6), M. Coedes pointed out for the first time that 
Srivijaya was the name of a powerful maritime kingdom in 
south-east Sumatra (the plaoe is now called Palembang), In 

i Bosv translates Yavayavika etc., as 'thatched with straw 
of barley.’ 
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the 2nd hall of the 8th century A. D. the kings of the 
Sailendra dynasty of Srivijaya ruled not only over the greater 
part of Sumatra but also in Central Java, portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, and in numerous islands of the Archipelago. 
There is a tradition (mentioned by Arab travellers) of their 
over-running Cambodia. They maintained friendly relations 
■with the Pala kings of Bengal and with the Chola kings of 
South India. As the rulers of Srivijaya were devout 
Mahayanists, they constructed a Buddhist monastery at 
Ealanda with the permission of Devapala of Bengal and a 
Buddhist temple at Negapatan with the consent of Bajaraja 
Chola. Later on there was war between the two maritime 
powers Chola and Srivijaya.* 

The inscription of Vieng Sa is fully dealt with in the 
B. E. E. E. 0., 1918, by M. Caedes. 

Test 

[Metres: Sikharipl, vv. 1,2; Hartal, v. 3 ; Pnshpitgara, v, 4; 
Upendravajra, v. 6; Arya, vv, 8, 9; Sragdham, v. 10.1 

A i 

(l) 

«reuT-(s)5Bi^n jgsRf 

tpnj ns q rc ng i (41 a 1 *! n [in] 

jpirraiHtt s’wmfq anfa *resnp-(6) *wraraU)l 

( 8 ) 

«w-(9)f*wf^T S[ Hgunen: [i] 

q-(n) qgrfr SN 8 gfcKfrteqre \\ [Sill 

# See below nos. 7a and 76. 

i Bead. 33T. Evidently yr has been written instead of $ due to the 
fault of tho engraver. _ , „ 

a Ooedes reads ; nityU ko—v-panna. But the third letter looks 
more like to than ko and the next letter is certainly shya (of. sh of 
shma in B. 1. 3). The fifth letter is not certain, but it must be a 
short syllable and I have suggested pra. The sixth letter may 
either be pa or sa with the hook missing. X have preferred to 
read prasanna as it would give a better sense than praparmu 
8 Coedes reads sevywn, but sevyarn is certain. 

6 
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g*PiS3J»-(12) nwr *t S^® 11 
— — — ' <t ug^tT «srrt «WFaig.[i] 


(13) n^wfft^m^o^rara- 

Jf-Cd^EN^ 5 m [4«] 
srastf tftfe&^Tsn 1 * * 



Jwr«ranS^^#5» 

(16) fafafifoit ferssfa *rarg,u [5«] 

g f)^W^ 5%-(i7) tsrgurt 



1^: [»] 


(18) enfira 

TOSTOOTTlf*-(19) ^JFra%f*rai«^« [611] 



u f7«] 

(22) 5M*frctm wresifoft #i sftgrc: D] 


*#&-(2d) *tTO3 D] . 

?few-(26) rq%w ^5*rfiwnn#a% s^rai^u [9u] 
fS*TT-(26)^ *TTO05t gfl WTO& lh ftwwft 

31? *K27,dta«*% 4 ’jgerof^r ^rsfw^f^nir 8 [i] 

^f-(28)^!J * 


*-(29) *^siTOf*^wfarsg«f ffe WT-lfanr^s- -mou 


i Ed. fren 

1 Coedes reads— tigmalanasrlh but that -would make ti Jong and 
the metre would be faulty, 1 however, find no ■ sign of medial 
*» *«ad what is read as grm is 'sa partially obliterated (of, 

S3 1X1 SwCCLy 1« 26)* 

8 Perhaps we have to read *W*rfr 

4 Ed. tsWft 

‘ Should we read wftfiwT-? 
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Translation 

(v, 1) By the splendour of whose spreading fame, which 
is the imperishable abode of (qualities like) policy, decipline, 
valour, learning, tranquility, forbearance, patience, liberality, 
beauty, intelligence, mercy, eto., has been highly surpassed 
the rays given out by the fame of the rulers of the earth 
as the rays of moon surpass in splendour those of 
the stars. 

(v. 2) Who by his splondour surpassing the summit of 
the snowy mountains (i. e. the Himalayas) is in this world the 
receptacle of (all the good) qualities of men with high fame 
and rich in virtues, who wards off evil (like) many 

gems, who is great like the sea and who is the gem of 

snakes whose heads axe enciroled with a lustrous glow. 

(v. 3) Those who take resort to him with their hopes 
destroyed by the flames of tho fire of disaster (lit. loss of 

wealth) find in him the best property (also lord). As the 

elephants coming to a lake always (full of) pleasant, dear 
and good water, reddish with pollens of lotuses find it 
congenial while the sun is shining on (them). 

(v. 4) Coming into contract with him, who bears all tho 
(good) qualities and is like Manu, men rich in virtues . . . shine 
with a greater lustre as the lords of trees like the mango, 
Bakula and others look more beautiful coming into contact 
with the spring season. 

(v. 5) Yictory be to this king of Srivijaya, the glory of 
whose rule is worshipped by the neighbouring rulers, and 
who has been created by the creator of the universe as it 
intent on making firm the best of religions. 

(v. 6) Tho king, the lord of Srivijaya, who has virtues 
fit to be acquired (by others) and who alone is the best of 
all the neighbouring kings, who exist on the face of this 
firm earth, built with brick this group of three excellent 
houses which are the abode of the wielder of thunderbolt, 
(vcyra), the conqueror of Mara *nd the producer of joy. 1 

(v. 7) This wonderful ohaitya house belonging to the 
three age3 (?) a , which was given to all the excellent Jinas 
dwelling in the ten quarters, is the best thunderbolt (for 
cleaving) the*mountain of sin of the whole world, is the giver 
of the most excellent splendour of tho three worlds and is 
the place (giving) immortality. 

{ y. 8) And again, Jayanta the sthavira of the King (was) 
well appointed by the ruler of men (saying) 'construct (ye) 


1 The Vajrapani Bodhisattva is supposed to be the wielder of fee 
thunderbolt but here the reference seems to be to the Buddha himself. 
Kajahara I have taken in the sense of ‘producing joy. 

1 I am not certain about fee meaning of IwHW 
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also three stupas ' — Thus (following the order) he did the same. 

(v. 9) When he went to heaven, his pupil Adhimukti by 
name, became the sthavira. He built two ohaityas of brick 
in the vicinity of the three chaityas, (already built). 

(v. 10) When the king of the Sakas had grown to 697 
years, on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month 
of Ohaitra, in karhata lagna on an auspicious Friday, by the 
lord of Srivijaya, who is the best of all the kings, who is 
like the lord of devas ( i,e . Indra) and who has the glory of 
the sun — was established tho . . .stupas of (one) who has the 
body (made of) the wish-giving stone — the best in the three 
worlds. 


(5) KALASAN INSCRIPTION OP THE SARA YEAR 700. 

The following inscription, found in a templo in Central 
Java, is the earliest Javanese Inscription written in a North- 
Indian Script. It was published by Dr. Brandes (without 
plate) in Tijdschrift voor Indische .Taal-Land-en-Yolkenkunde, 
Deel XXXI (1886) pp. 246 ft and by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in JBBRAS 1889 pp. 1 ff. Dr. Bhandarkar made use of a 
photograph copy sent to him from Batavia by Mr. Baum 
Garten. 

The record opens with salutations to the Buddhist goddess 
Tara. Then we are told that the caused a 

splendid temple of Tara to be constructed in the flourishing 
kingdom of the king of the Sailendra dynasty. The temple 
was built out of respect for the guru after 7oo years of the 
era of the Saka king had elapsed. This temple and also a 
monastery for the mendicant priests of the Mahayana school 
were erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the 
names of Pankura, Tavana and Tirisha who were the 
desadhyakshys oar local governors. 

Bhandarkar however, mistook Sailendra as the name of a 
king. Now _we know that there was a Sailendra dynasty 
which originally belonged to the Srivijaya kingdom of 
Sumatra but about this period they had also oonquered 
Central Java. 

According to Bhandarkar the characters of this inscription 
resemble those of the North-Indian inscriptions of the period 
between the 8th and 11th centuries ; while the execution is 
almost exactly like that of an inscription found at Ghosravan, 
near the old city of Naianda in Magadha which can he 
relegated to the middle of the 9th century, , ‘The Hindu 
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settlements ol Java” continues Dr. Bhandartar, “were not 
made once for all; but there must have been a constant 
communication between the island and India. Ea-Hian tells 
us that in Tavadvipa Brahmans flourished but the Law of 
Buddha is not known. The Buddhists referred to in our 
inscription must have emigrated in large numbers later on. 

The “Tavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms” 

and Suvaraadvipa (Sumatra'* have been mentioned in the 
Kiskindhya kanda of the Ramayana ; and in the Kathasarit- 
sagara Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvaraadvipa and other islands of the name of hfarikela, 
Karpura and Kataha (TSedu, near Penang). The Kathasarit- 
sagara is professedly a translation of or a compilation based 
on Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha which has not yet been recovered 
and which must have been composed in the first or second 
centnry a,d. Thus the connection of India with these 
islands must have begun very early.” 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda- 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom they call 
Adisaka— the founder of the Saka era which is used in Java. 
Dr. Bhandarkar thought that this tradition means that some 
princes of the Saka race (which had established itself in 
Western India about the beginning of the Saka era and had 
adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins and 
inscriptions of the Satraps of Ujjayini and Kathiawar) esta- 
blished the first Indian colony in Java a short time after the 
foundation of the era in India. Contemporary evidence 
from the early Javanese inscriptions do not, however, bear 
out this theory. The early colonists must have come from 
South India. Later on, as in this inscription, Magadha 
influence seems to have been predominant. This North- 
Indian influence is to be specially noticed in the Mahayana. 
inscriptions of Srivijaya rulers in Java as well as in Sumatra 
Indeed the first appearance, of Mahayana doctrines in the 
Archipelago and the use of a North-Indian script go hand in 
hand. Both appear to have come from the Palas of Bengal 
and Magadha. [vide Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji pp. 253 ff.). 

Text.i 

[Metres ; Yasantatilaka, v. 1 ; Udglti, y, 2 ; Irya, Yv. 3-8, 12 ; 
SalinI, v. 10 ; and Upendrava.ra, v. 11.) 

(1) qjft wre*? s n afarcw n 

*t site fasten fafanfYfMm(2) <mf: i 

«t m eteff rcs tefc *ifa3[T]? am u [in] 

1. As no facsimile of this inscription has been published I have 
mostly followed Bhandarkar’s reading of the text. 
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gpras# uptra (8) 'ntf 1 I 

ft ^Tfnt |>»] 


f gFtqfflg WTqRffi <Wt t aT c Ht*4ffl’iHm , K v u [3u] 
q|^REftfcC 2 3 4 (5) ^Rfvrcftwfertft ?nj! I 
giWOT «lfelfwp»f‘i U L4U\ 

spp$firT (6) % CTtf: jff5fs^?rft5I^ 8 
?! II [511] 


WRtpPraTCftS (7) 3«fa§: QHftrwSsnra! i 
w*r^»^w ismwist <wfawr.- « [6ti] 

*rro: wrarcp»T**n(8)5*! aiftntT: s?p i 


\\ [7«] 

^(9)fti%wg^v wn* witefc 1 * i 


n rsu] 

(lo)e« s qf nftR?! w^r^nwtftR?: I 

gwg ftRq i fifa ; qfafaa wtsfo: ii [9ii] 


«rfqqn 

(H) «qf&rrmfirc: qifafo'SR 5 6 7 !?* ^ qrair ?rafaj: i 


( 12 ) rwrr qremVft «qRr : n [ion] 

qjsfc? gptSf’f srcteq 3iraT*i1ir*fTnft(i%) (13) s?n i 


?TFg «q fw^qqwr mt fsflnqTOsnraqssn'! n rim) 

«R(?r tjqTvrofarof sft (14) *rrafa*nsKf *rrftiqR( i 

« 0 12H] 


1. Braudes reads (qsg)qqf 

2. These are Javanese names- y 

3. Bhandarkar reads 

4. Bhandarkar reads «fcnr(V?) 

5. Brandes reads ^.Bhandarkar is wrong in connecting it 'frith 
Skt. Sat. It is equivalent to the old Javanese title sang. 

6. Perhaps we have to read tiWTOTO- 

7. Brandes reads 
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Translation. 

Salutations to the divine and venerable Tara. 

(Y. 1.) ' May Tara, the only saviour of the Universe, who, 
seeing the world sunk in the sea of existence full of 
immeasurable misery, duly delivers it through the three means 1 , 
grant you the dosire consisting of the essence of the glory 
of the worlds of men and the Lord of the gods. 

(Y. 2) Having prevailed over the Maharaja Panamkarana, 2 * * 5 
the ..... a splendid temple of Tara was caused to be built 
by the preceptor of the Sailendra kings. 8 

(Y. 3) At the command of the guru by the grateful ones 
was made (an image of) the goddess Tara as well as a 
temple for her and also a dwelling place (i.e. monastey) for 
the venerable bhilcshus, knowing the great vehicle of discipline. 

(Y. 4) By the king’s mandate (?) issued in the names 
of Pankura, Tavana and Tirisha, the temple of Tara as well 
as the house for the venerable hhihshus were caused to be 
built. 

(Y. 5) In the prosperous reign of the king, the best 
(tilaka) of the Sailendra dynasty,* the temple of Tara was 
constructed by the pious guru of the Sailendra kings. 

(Y. (i) When seven centuries in the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed the Maharaja Panamkarana built the temple of 
Tara in honour of his guru. 

(Y. 7) He also granted to the community the village 
Kalasana by name after making the eminent Pankura, Tavana 
and Tirisha, the heads of the province, as the witnesses.® 

(Y. 8-9) By the lion of kings was also granted to the 
community, an incomparable gift of land which should be 
protected by future noble kings of the Sailendra dynasty and 
also by the noble heroic sang Pankura, sang Tavana and 
sang Tirisha. 

(Y. 10) The lion among kings begs again and again of 
all the future kings that this bridge of religion, which is 
common to all men, should be protected by you at all times- 

(Y. 11) Through the merit resulting from (the construe, 
tion of) this monastery, may all people following the Law of 
the Jin? (i. e. Buddha) have a knowledge of the division and 

1. The three upayas mentioned in the Dharmasangraha OXI 
(Ancedota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Yol. I-Pt.v) are : wwwlw:, 
GYSnrofaTW and 

, 2, Brandes takes Panamkarana as an epithet of the king vix, 
one who lias taken a vow." 

, 3. Bhandarkar wrongly took Sailendra to be the name of the 
king, 

4 Bhandarkar translates ‘the son of Sailendiavarman’. 

5. “The eminent men and leaders of the country”— Bhandarkar 
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meaning of the causal chain of causation 1 and be endowed 
with prosperity. 

(y. 12) The illustrions Kariyana 2 Panamkawna _ here 
begs again and again of future kings for the preservation of 
the monastery in a proper way. 


(6) THE MIHTO-STONE INSCRIPTOX OF THE 
SAKA YEAR 876. 3 

The following couplet in Sanskrit forms the opening 
verse of the Kavi inscription on the Minto stone which was 
found in Java-Pasuruhan. It is so called beoause it was 
sent by Raffles, who was the governor of Java, daring the 
temporary British possesion of that island, as a present to 
Lord Minto in Scotland. This rocord is a royal order to the 
village Sangguram which was to be fenced off into a rent 
free holding for the Bhatara (ie High priest) of tho Kablia- 
ktyan temple. 

It is the most important inscription which we havo got 
of King V&vA of Central and East Java. In this inscription 
Mpu Sindok, the successor of Vfivii, is mentioned as Mahapati 
(minister?). With King V&v& the history of Central Java 
comes to an end. 


(I) 


Text. 


•'••firawpg *m?g5 [i] 

tlftwwg » flqsnig: wqvg (2) ; qpnWlT: ( 

fNr: sraT^g nna ['] (n) ssfo ©sft dte: u 


1. The reference here is to the or the doctrine 

of cause and effect of the Buddhists. They are twelvo in number 
each subsequent one being produced by the preceding one, vix- wrf^rr 
(ignorance), HfcCTC (predisposition), (consciousness), qnrcq 

(mind and body), (6 organs of sense), ?q$ (contact), 

(feeling), gsqjr (craving), (attachment), *rq (action), 5TT% 

(rebirth) and (old age and death). 

2, See Vogel’s note on this word. 

3, See Kern, V. Oh Vol. VII, p, 226, 

4. Read f^n: 

6. Rd. wq?g 

, 6. An inscription of King Daksha (oirca 916 A. D.) from Singasari 
which is now preserved in the Batavia museum, has a similar 
beginning., (See Brandes in Ond-Java ansche Oorkonde, XXX): 




7a EXTRACTS PROM THE HAL AND A COPPER-PLATE 
OP DEVAPALADEVA 


This copper-plate was unearthed by Dr. .Hirananda Shastri 
at the well-known Buddhist site at Nalanda in 1921. 1 The 
charter was issued by the Paramasmgato P: M. P. Sriman 
Devapaladeva, the son and successor of the Paramasaugata 
P. M. P. sri-Dhartnapaladeva both belonging to the well known 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Magodha. The document is 
dated on tho 21st day of Kartika of the (regnal) year 39 of 
Devapala and records that this ruler, at the request of sri- 
Balaputradova, the ruler of Suvaranadvipa (modern Sumatra), 
convoyed through an ambassador, grantod five villages, “for 
the increase of raorit and fame of his paronts and himself, 
for tho sake of inoorao towards tho blessod Lord Buddha, 
for various comforts of tho revered bhikshux of the four 
qnartors and for writing the dhanna-rahm and for the 
uplcoop of tho monastery built at Nalanda at tho instance of 
tho said king of Suvaniailvipa ." a Tho villagos grantod wore 
Nandivanaka, Manivatakn, Natika, IlaRtigrama and Palamaka, 
tho first four of which woro situated in tho Rajagriha 

. 1 . This inscription has hewn fully dealt with by Dr. II. Shashi 
in Ep. Ind. Yol. XVIX pp 310ff. 

2. Tho original passage in the inscription runs thus : 

Ll. 33-36 fafiffraea 

ifipRUfRi «if£wrroi 

<tT5Tra«mwT! ,,, " , »T»n 

L. 37. ii 

^IrnTf^tT! *j*n WT 

L. 34 w)5TT3^TqTf^Tf: ISTforcflSI 5(3)*»»STWR Wjm- 
L. 39 ^(<it)fe«r?wnir«iiTiin5Tg^5r««i t«)« 




L. 40 

Dr. Shastri explains dharma-ratm as Buddhist texts (i. e. for the 
three jewels) tut the proper meaning is jewel of doctrine’ i, o. toxts 
qontammg Buddhist dootrine and has no reference to the 'three 
jewels.’ 
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(Rajgir) and the fifth in the Gaya vishaya (district) of the 
sri-Nagarabhukti (Patna division). 

The importance of this inscription lies not only in the 
faot that it reoords the oonstruotion of a monastery at 
Nalanda by a king of Java but also because it gives some 
new information about the rulers of the Sailendra dynasty. 
Thus from the latter part of the inscription, which 
has been quoted in tbe foot-note, we know that there 
was a ruler of Yavabhumi (Java), who was the ornament 
ef :the Sailendra dynasty and whose .‘name was 
conformable to the illustrious orusher of his brave 
enemies’ (Sri-vira-vairi-mathana). He had a son whose 
name is not mentioned but whose queen consort was 
Tara, the daughter of the illustrious king Dharmasetu, born 
in the lunar family. Prom her was born sri-Balaputradeva, 
the overlord of Suvarnadvipa who was tho donor of a 
monastery at Nalanda. 


EXTRACTS PROM THE TEXT 

[Metres: Yaaantatilaka vv. 24, 26, 27, 28 ; Praharshini, 
v. 26 ; Anushtubh. v. 29 ; Sardulavikridita, v. 30-33 ; Sragdhara, 
v. 34]. 

L.52. i 

*w*,8rrrsr: «^lftw*WT(69)3naTfimi5f: u [24ii] 


(54) igk *ict gaprrft amwr 
tftfw II [2811] 

TOwtTRt(55X ft qffqsrwwt wife i ii 

[ 2611 ] 

03^lfeTOw4lM^iHlll]ij^||(3iai|iUl: t[ 12711] 


[ 12811 ] 
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xmt Gtafsnsraw Tnc?r: om 

mta uwiut it [30»] 

*mTT(60^fWt OTTfafcspft 35^fRn??Tg|: 

cts^ nr^trnnfiw i 


^ssfhfeTBlflssfurvur: sftm(wT)5r5P^swrg[ n [3H0 
srastr * ifra*- 

. w«R^nerort (62) tfhwrau 


««FIW 

‘O 

WflflT (63) *Bl I 


fi $fl: II [3211] 


•WBnwr 


uraratqw* ^<rf3^rft «wK'vt (64=) fomw*w 

fro* [Wf] <*fwfcpiT*» « sfl&rcref Tt n [38H] 
qNTfiflWrfc JWWwir: ^TOSBT^fiWI^T n *IffT 


smar(66)g wren^«f«cnr ?Mat n [34]n 


TRANSLATION* 

(V. 24) ‘‘There was a King of Yavabhumi (or Java), 
who was the ornament of the Sailendra dynesty, whose 
lotus-feet bloomed by the lustre of the jewels in the row 
of trembling diadems on the heads of all the princes, and 
whose name was conformable to the illustrious tormentor 
of brave foes ( vira-vam-mathana ). 

* See Wpigra/phia Indioa, Yol, XVII pp. 326-27 
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(V. 25) “His fame, inoarnate as it were, by setting 
its foot on the regions of (white) palaces, in whito water- 
lilies, in lotus plants, conches, moon, jasmino and snow and, 
being incessantly sung in all the quarters, pervaded the 
whole universe, 

(Y. 26) “At the time when that king frowned in anger, 
the fortunes of the enemies also broke down simultaneously 
with their hearts. Indeed the crooked ones in the world 
have got ways of moving which arc very ingenious in 
striking others. 

(Y. 27). “He had a son, who possessed prudenoe, 
prowess, and gooff 1 conduot, whose' * two feet fondled too 
much with hundreds of diadems of mighty kings (bowing 
down). He was the foremost warrior in battle-fields and 
his fame was equal to that earned by Yudhishtbira, Parasarn, 
BhimaBena, and Arjuna. 

(Y. 28). "The multitude of the dust of the earth, raised 
by the feet of his army, moving in the hold of battle, was 
first blown np to the sky by the wind, produced by tho 
(moving) ears of the elephants, and, then slowely sottlod 
down on the earth (again) by the ichor, poured forth 
from the cheeks of the elephants. 

(Y. 29). “By the continuous existenoe of whose famo 
the world was altogether without the dark fortnight, just 
like the family of the lord of the daityas (domous) was 
without the partisanship of Krishna. 

(Y. 30), “As Paulomi was was known to be (the wife 
of) the lord of the suras (i. e, Indra), Rati the wife of the 
mind-born (Cupid), the daughter of tho mountain (Parvati) 
of the enemy of Cupid (i. e. Siva) and Lakshmi of tho 
enemy of Mura (*. e. Yishnu) so Tara was the queen consort 
of that king, and was the daughter of the great ruler 
Bharmasetu of the lunar race and resembled Tara (the 
Buddhist goddess of this name) herself. 

(Y. 31). “As the son of Suddhodana (i, e the Buddha), 
the conqueror of Kamadeva, was born of Maya and 
Skanda, who delighted the heart of the host of gods, was born 
of Uina by Siva, so was born of her by that king, the 
illustrious Balaputra, who was expert in crushing the 
pride of all the rulers of the world, and before whose 
foot-stool (the seat where his lotus-feet rested) the groups 
of prinoes bowed. 

(Y. 32). “With (he mind attracted by ,tbe manifold 
excellences of Nalanda and through devotion to the son of 
Suddhodana &< the Buddha) and having realised jhat 
riches are fiokle like the waves, of a mountain stream,' ‘he 
whose fame was like— -that of -Sanghaithamitra, built thore 
(at Nalanda) a monastery 'which- was l '* 1 the abode of the 
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assembly of monks of various good qualities and was 
while with the series of stuccoed and lofty dwellings, 

(Y, 33). “Having requested, King: Devapaladeva, 
who was tho preceptor for initiating into widowhood 
the wives of all tho enemies, through envoys, very 
rospoctfully and out of devotion and issuing a charter, (he) 
granted these five villages, whose purpose has been noticed 
above for tho welfare of himself, his parents and the world. 

(Y. 34). "As long as tbore is the continuance of tho 
ocean, or the Ganges has her limbs (the currents of water) 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara (Siva), as 
long as the immovable king of snakes (Sesha) lightly boars 
the heavy and extensive earth overy day and as tong as 
the ( Udaya) Eastern and {Asia) Western mountains have 
their crest jowols scratched by the hoofs of tho horses 
of the Sun so long may this meritorious act, sotting up 
virtues over tlid world, endure.” 


7ft, LEYDEN COPPER-PLATES OF RAJARAJA CHOLA* 

This grant in twenty-one coppor-platos, tho first five of 
which are written in Sanskrit and tho remaining sixteen 
in Tamil, is now preserved in tho Leyden Mnseum in 
Holland. Tho Sanskrit portion records tho grant, in tho 21st 
year of the reign of the Chola king Rajaraja-Rajakosari- 
varman (985-1013 A. D.), of the village of Anaimangalam 
to the Buddhist vihara of Chudamanivarman in Nagpattana 
(Negapatam). This vihara as the inscription informs us, 
was caused to be built by the ‘illustrious Maravijayottunga- 
varman of tho Sailendra dynasty and the Lord of 
Srivishaya (i. e. Srivijaya) and was endowed by the Chola 
king Rajaraja which was confirmed by his son Rajendra 
Chola. The grant was executed by order of the prime- 
minister ( rnahadhiharin ) Tillayali alias Rajarajamuvendavelafi. 
The prasasii vgaa composed by a Brabman named Nanda- 
narayana and it was engraved by five engravers of Kancbipura 
vix. Krisbna-Yasudeva alias Rajarajavairacharya, Krishna- 
Tiruvarangam, Krishna-Damodara, Yasudeva-Krishna and 
Aravamirtu-Purushottama. Thus the Leyden plates not only 
furnish us with an exact parallol to the facts mentioned in 
the Nalanda grantf but also show the friendly relation 

* Text and translation published in Burgess and . Natesa Sastri 
in Arch. Swv. of Southern India Yol- IK-pp. 207 ff. 

J 1 ' Examples of foreign Buddhist rulors and even laymen 
ing monasteries at important Buddhist centres for the Use' of 
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that the Sailendra king had with the Chola kings at the time 
of Rajaraja. But for some reason or other this relation 
mnst have been estranged at the time of Rajendrachola 
for in several of his inscriptions 1 we find that he led an 
expedition against Samgramavijnyot tungavarman, the king 
of Kadaram. As the inscriptions are in Tamil I am giving 
below for the interest of general readers the English 
translation of the extract under reference from the Tirubkalar 
inscription : 

He i. e. Rajendrachola — “having despatched many ships 
in the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Samgrama- 
vijayottungavarman, the king of Kadaram, along with (his) 
rutting elephants which put up rare fight and brought vic- 
tory,— (took) the large heap of treasures, which (that king) 
had rightfully accumulated, the (aroh called) Yidyadhara- 
torana put up at the ‘gate’ of his wide inland city provided 
with accoutrements of war ; the ‘jewel gate’ adorned with 
great splendour ; the ‘gate of large jewels’ the prosperous 
Sri-Yisbaya ; Pannai with a ghat of (bathing) water ; the 
ancient Malaiyur (with) a fort situated on a fine hill ; 
Mayirudingam, surrounded by the deep sea (as) a moat ; 
Uangasogam (*'. e. Laikasoka) undaunted (in) fierce battles; 
Mappappalam having abundant high waters as dofence ; 
Hevilimbangam, having fine walls as defence ; Yalaippanduru, 
possessing (both) cultivated land (?) and jungle ; tho principal 
city of Takkolam, praised by great men (versed in) the 
soienoes ; the island of Madam alingam, of strong battlements; 
Ilamuri-desam, provided with scientifically ripe excessive 
strength ; the great ffakkovaram, whose gardens (abounded 
in) flowers dribbling honey ; and Kadaram of fierce strength, 
protected by foot-soldiers weaving lealal , a ” 


their own people and others are found at a time much earlier 
than this and the Nalanda grants. It is well known that king 
Meghavanna of Ceylon had a splendid monastery built at Bodh-Gaya 
with the permission of Sailendra Gupta. A similar instance is 
found in one inscription from Nagarjunikonda (Up. Ind. XX 
PP. 21 f.) where a female lay-worshipper (Vpasika) Bodhisiri 
by name and particulars about whom are wanting m the inscription 
built during the reign of a king Mathariputa (probably Siri- 
Yirapurisadata) of the Ikkhaku dynasty, a shrine which was 
dedicated to the fraternities of monks from Ceylon. 

j See the following inscriptions of Rajendrachola CL) : (1) Copper 
Plates belonging to the Pari jatavanes vara temple of Tirukkalar in 
the Tanjore district, of the 18th' regnal year— South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, , Yol. IH. pt. IY pp. 466 ff. (2) Tanjore temple inscription of 
the 19th. regnal ywc—Ibid. Yol. II pp. 105 ft So, 20. (3) Suttoru. 
(Somesvara temple) Kanarese inscription of the 31st (actually 21st) 
HI ^ P ' ^°‘ ^ Tiruvalangadu Plates, 8. 1 1. 

, i Among the places mentioned in this campaign Sri-Yishaya is 
the same as Sri-Yiiaya, identified by %■ Coedes with Ithe residency 
. pl'Palambang in Sumatra. Nakkavaram {and Pappalam have been 
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Usually this acoouut of the conquest of Kataha is found 
only in Tamil inscriptions of the lGth and later years of 
Rajendraohola I. The Tirurnalai inscription dated in the 
13th regnal year of the king does not mention this conquest. 
It may he concluded therefrom that Rajendraohola must 
have led his naval expedition some time between the 13th 
and 16th year of his reign, 1 Samgramavijayottungavarman, 
the king of Kataha with whom Rajendraohola fought is 
presumed to be the successor of Maravijayottungavarman of 
the Sailendra dynasty who is mentioned in the Leyden 
grant. We do not know the reason whioh led to the 
expedition and how far the Sailendra king submitted to the 
Ohola king. But there is nothing to show that the Sailendra 
kings were foudatories to the Cholas, at least before the 
above mentioned expedition, as Mr. Tenkayya appears to 
have thought. 2 

Besides the above Leyden grant there is another 

f rant written in Tamil which also is now preserved in tho 
ieyden museum.* It was issued in the 20th year of 
Kavirnja Kesarivarman 9ri Kullottunga-chola and records an 
exemption of certain taxes in connection with the villages 
granted to the Sri Sailondra-chudamani Vihara. This 
exemption was allowed at the roquest of the king of ICidara, 
conveyed through the latter’s mossengers Rajavidyadhara 
Samanta and Abhiinanottunga Snmanta. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT 
Ll ?3-7d fcrot crsflrarft (76) 

(Talanadu)mfg (Pattanakkurra)- 

identified respectively with the Nicobar islands and a port of that 
name in Burma. Takkolam is taken to be the same as Takopa on 
the western part of the Malay Peninsula. Kadaram has been 
looated ’.in lower Burma by Mr. Tenkayya ( Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for '1893-99 p. 17 : of. S. I I Tol. Ill p.194f.) but perhaps 
it shomd be identified with Kedu or Kidap in the Malay Peninsula. 

i Though the Sanskrit portion of the Tiruyalangadu plates which 
like the Tamil portion is dated in the 5th year of Rajendrachola’s 
reign, mentions his , conquest of Kataha Mr, Tenkayya is of 
opinion that the Sanskrit portion was subsequently composed and 
added to the Tamil document (see Annual Report on Epigralmi 
for 1905-06 p. 66) 

s See Are h. Survey Report, 1911-12 p. 175, 

* See Arch. Surv. of Southern India Tol. IV- pp< 22 iff. 
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wrfg spw-i 



»rdfgnT%!TT-(80)^a^?q^r^R §^2?d«rci*#i sftfowr- 
f*ref&-(8i)«n' ^TiTfsn^m^^r ^psqsfaTfau^srrra- 
fusreu =a^T-( 82 )nfti^kt: tfomft^rfNswsfarr *s»- 
f ^ RTFTT 1^(^mf^eT? : rEt-(83'j i 0^5i3ff ; T 3 efrif^5rs«rf€rfiwwf^Tr- 
» g ) q^wl ^ ^(^ w : tfgg[-' , 84)^ I3T* gpiqs- 


Pattanakkurra *Ttf% 3FH(85)\ 



svu^r r<] 

mmww r& (87) n 

N^TWfirn^^S^ [I] 

(88) OTB?NtaT* II 

^tTrwisI «ira-(89)?^ %*ft^S9R: L»] 

^qrm«»(g iwtaq;fi*ftw «<90)fra^ 11 

sjurifiw: ht&& wVtfn^w ifo&vm sgftfir 11 


"fie, . . . .Eajaraja Eajakesarivarman, the crest jewel of 
Kshatriyaa in the twenty-first year of his own universal rule, 
in the great country named Yalanadu, thickly inhabited and 
shining as an ornament to the whole world in the division of 
Pattanakkurru, in the town resplendent with many temples, 
choultries, water-places, and groves, and shining with 
manifold rows of mansions — Nagapattana : by Sri Maravijayo- 
ttungavarman, son of Chudamanivarman, possessed of the 
entire science of royal polity, who, by virtue of his own 
wisdom, was a guru to the gods, who was the ray-gar- 
landed (sun) to the lotus groves of the wise and a IcalpavriJtsha 
to the needy, sprung from the Sailendra family and the lord 
of the Srivishaya oountry, who possessed of the Makaradhvaja, 
assumed the lordship over Kataha (by Maravijayottunga), 
he (the king) gave— to the Buddha dwelling in the exceedingly 
beautiful Chudamanivarman vihara, so named, after his own 
father, whose greatness and loftiness surpasses Kanakagiri 
(Merit) —the village Anaimangalam, in that same populous 
district named Pattanakkurru, whose four boundaries were 
clearly traced by the circuit of a female elephant. 

( "To the village thus givenSby his majesty the emperor 
\cakravartin) his father, he of great glory having gone to 
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divine glory* his son, tho wiso king Mathurantaka, having 
ascended his throne, and having oausod a perpetual grant 
to be made, thus ordered: so long as Sosha, the king of all 
tho sorpents, holds the entire earth, so long may {this 'Vihara 
stand -with power on the earth. This same lord of the 
Kataha country, the abode of virtues and of renowaod power, 
thus roprosents tho kings yot to come: Protect ye for ever 
this edict of mine.” 


APPENDIX 

Did Java and Srivijaya get tho Mahayana cult from 
Pula Bengal ? 

(A)— Comments on tho inscriptions of Oanggnl, TCedu, 
Kalasan and Nalanda by Dr. Stutterheim in the Tijdscrift, 
1927, and in ‘A Javanoso poriod in Sumatran History,’ 1929. 

A ICavi inscription found at fvedu (in Contral Javai 
gives us a list of tho kings of Matnram (Contral Java) 
beginning with Sanjaya— the hero of tho Oanggal inscription, 
Tho immediate successor of Sanjaya, according to this list 
is Maharaja Panangkaran whom Dr. Stuttorheim identifies 
with the Maharaja Panankaran of tho inscription of Kalasan, 

But Panankaran of the Kalasan inscription is a 
Sailendra—i. e. a prince supposed to belong to the royal 
family of Srivijaya (in Sumatra). We know nothing 
however as to how the Sailondras got a footing in Java. 
There is nothing to suggest conquest by force of arms. 

Stuttorheim’s theory is that Sanjaya of Mataram (in 
Central Java), whose panegyric we read in the Canggal 
inscription, was himself a Sailendra. This dynasty then, 
according to Stutterheim, originated not in Srivijaya hut 
but in Java. Stutterheim quotes a Kavi Work Carita 
Parahyangau iu which Sanjaya is described as having 
won victories in Khmer, Malayu, Keling and in the country 
last named Sang Srivijaya is defeated by him. Probably 
these conquests took place after the dedication of the 
linga mentioned in the Oanggala inscription (732 A. D.). 
Dr. Stutterheim then proceeds to interpret the Nalanda 
inscription (o. 850 A. D) iu a daring manner in the new 
light thrown on it by the Kedu list of kings. Maharaja 
Balapufcra of Sumatra, the donor of the monastery at 
Nalanda, refers to his grandfather, a king of Java, not by 

name but by the meaning of his name— which is qteifaPWI 

8 
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(he who has crushed the valiant - enemy), Then Balaputra’s 
lather is described as SHOT (foremost in war) and his 
(Balapntra’s) mother is mentioned by tho name of Tara. 
Tara is said to be the daughter of a king Dharmasetu. 
Now Stutterheim proposes to identify San]aya, a famous 
conqueror, with the grandfather of Balaputra. In this 
case Saniaya’s successor Panangkaran would be the 
father of Balaputra and Tara would be the queen of 
Panangkaran, This seems to receive some confirmation 
from the Kalasan inscription (778 A. D.) in which we find 
Panangkaran dedicating a temple to Tara. The queen 
on her death might have been identified with the goddess 
Tara and the Kalasan temple might have been built to 
commemorate her memory. Again in the inscriptions oi 
Kalasan and Kelurak (782 A. D.) we come across the word 
Dharmasetu and in the Nalanda inscription Dharmasetu 
is mentioned as a king whoso daughter is Tara— the 
mother of Balaputra. Dr. Stutterheim is bold enough to 
identify Dharmasetu with Dharmapala — the famous Pain 
ruler of Bengal. So his theory is that it was after the 
marriage of Dharmapala’s daughter Tara, a Bengali princoss, 
with king Panangkaran of Java that Mahayana elements 
began to be mixed np with the Saiva doctrines already 
existing in Java. Dharmapala, according to Slutterhoim, 
was the guru as well as the father-in-law of Panang 
karan. "7f 

BmaJly Dr. Stutterheim points out that there was no 
embassy from Srivijaya to China during the period 
760-904 A. D. It was after 904 A. D. that ambassadois 
from Srivijaya began to visit again the Chinese Court. 
Therefore Dr. Stutterheim believes that Javanese rule over 
Sumatra ended in 904 A. D. Thus by supposing that the 
Sailendra monarehs belongod to Mataram (Central Java) 
and not to Srivijaya, Dr. Stutterheim rejects the hitherto 
accepted designation of the period (760-904 A. D.) as a 
Sumatran period of Javanese history and would replace 
it by a new designation — a Javanese period of Sumatran 
Jaistorv. 

(B)— -The Inscription of Kelurak and the visit to Java 
of the Mahayanist Raja-guru from Bengal (Prom the article 
by Dr. Bosch in the Tijdscrift voor Indisehe Taal-Laand en 
Yolkenkunde, IXVTU, 1928). 

This inscription of Kelurak (near Prambanan in Central 
Java) is in the Nagari script like some other Mahayana 
records, as for e. g. that of Kalasan, which bear the names 
of the Sailendra monarehs. It is dated 704 (Saka era i. e. 
J82 A. D.). Potions of it are badly damaged. Just as in 
*the Kalian inscription (778 A. D.) wb are told that it 
yt# due to the persuasion of the guru that the temple 
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and image of Tara woro constructed by tho Sailendra 
monarch— similarly in tho Keluralc inscription it is the 
Rajaguru, coming from Gaudidvipn, (Bengal) to ‘purify 
with the holy dust of his foet’ tho Sailendra 
ruler of Central Java, who consooratos the image of Manjusri. 
Dr. Stuttexheim believes that the guru mentioned in the 
Kalasan inscription was no other than Dharmmapnla, tho 
celebrated Pala ruler of Bengal. In the Keluralc inscription 
the name of the Raja-guru seems to be Kumaraghosa. He is 
then not the king of Bengal but a very holy personage who 
has come all the way from Bengal to teach Mahayana 
doctrines in Java. There must have been many such visitors 
from overseas. Dr. Bosch quotes the Nagarakritagama 
(83,4) ; “Continuously people of all kinds came by sea to Java, 
numerous merchants, monks and distinguished Brahmans.” 

Another passage in the Kelurak inscription raises some 
interesting points. Wo have seen that in the Nalanda 

inscription the Sailendra monarch Balaputra (the donor of 
the monastery at Nalandra mentioned in tho inscription) 
rofors to his grandfather a Icing of Java (not Sumatra), not 
by nnme but by the moaning of his name which is 
Now. tho king of tho Keluralc inscription is oxtollod as ufefpfft- 
and thoroforo it world not bo unreasonable to identify 
him with the grandfather of Balaputra. Balaputra, a 
contemporary of Dovapala of Bengal, may bo assigned a 
'a dato o. 860 A.n. and tho dale of the Keluralc inscription is 
782 a.d. 

Dr, Bosch agrees with Dr. Stutterhoim in accepting 
Panangkaran, the seoond prince of the list of Kedu, 
as the same person as the Maharaja Panankaran of 
tho Kalasan inacriptson. But further than this they do not 
agree at all. Dr. Bosoh believes thnt Panangkaran did not 
belong to an indigenous dynasty of Java, but was one of 
the younger Sailendra princes of Sumatra, who, by bis 
marriage with a Javanese princess, became the legitimate 
successor of Sanjaya. Tho restoration of tbs Javanese 
dynasty might also have taken place by another marriage 
c. 904 a. n. So Dr. Bosch stioks to the older theory of the 
Sumatran period of Javanese history, through in a recent 
lecture delivered by him at the ■Societe Asiatique, Paris, he 
seems to appreciate the importance of the points raised by 
Dr. Stutterheim. 

To sum up, Dr. Stutterhoim’s identification of Dharmapala 
(of Bengal) with Dharmasetu, whom he supposes to be the 
father-in-law of king Panangkaran, is far-fetched. Prof. 
Ooedes shows us from an old Malay inscription of Srivijaya 
dated 606 saka era— (i. e. 684 A. D.) that the Yajrayana 
was already known in Sumatra at that early "date.' The 
far reaching influence of Nalanda is also well known. In 
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the Kelurak inscription we actually find a Mahayanist 
guru from Bengal visiting Java. Thus, without dragging ‘in 
Dharmapala, we can point to Bengal as the source of 
the Mahayana and Tantrayana cults in Java and Sumatra. 
In my Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia 1 (vide the 
conclusion) written in 1926 I had tried to show that Pala 
Bengal might well be given the oredit for having spread 
Mahayana and Tantrayana teachings in Indo-China and 
lnsnlindia. Now this point is well established. 

Text of tho Kelurak 
Inscription (dated 704 saka era) 

This inscription is in Nagari script and was found near 
Prambanan in Central Java. It is badly damaged but 
luckily the important portions are decipherable. 

WWW 

iw ftfiptyw n a qro sw’gwgrcqTO a (0 




'(X) 


Y' fa w (v) 


jRffcpfa *n?u finrarowtRT i 

wwnuvnf vsrr swiftvipn w u 00 


•••••«*• 





'snmfato ftwT&r.w fasrfipmtOO 


fw« (<;) 


•IlkiMil >•?««•<«» 

w t ftwf&wlgmw «*wts Jttgfiwra: fsw: i 
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fit 


w ma‘ gtf 

3 «t wdSrat (*°) 

uraTraTsnrcfts SFfiragfwtfq i 

etc; fHTWta: WTfaSOT *P*>raH S*W(tl (to 


jftfasuwJtaf srgflt sn^fgs i 
*qrra‘Q o MB& r w ut Tp sa^s i fo n gfa : « («) 


frt « ssra? sfhrrci sin i 


Summary :— .After the invocation to Lokesvara there begins 
the eulogy of the king— one o£ whose qualifications is that 

of dfaofafaifc . Then -comes the important passage 
(7th stanza-lst line)— “his (tho king’s) head purified with 
tho dust of the lotus-like foot of tho guru from Gaudi- 
dvipa (Bengal),” The rost of tho stanza is unhappily 
badly damaged. In the 8th stanza wo read that the image 
of Manjusri has been consecrated by tho Rajnguru. Jn 
the 11th stanza we get the dato of the inscription— 704 
saka era and we are told that in that year Kumarnghosa 
(probably the name of the Bajaguru) has consecrated the 
image of Manjusri. In tho 15th stanza we find Manjusri 
identified with Brahma, Yisnu and Mahesvara. 


B. R. 0. 




INSCRIPTION OP ERLANGGA PROM PENANU- 
0 UNGEN (SURABAYA) 

(Saiu Year 963) 


This inscription which was formerly preserved _ m the 
rp^ifln Museum, 1 Calcutta, was found on a stone inscribed 
on both sides. It must have boon taken to Calontta from 
Java in Sir Stamford Raffle’s time. 9 As it was written in 
an old Javanese script it had been DCgleotod in the Calcutta 
Museum. No one suspected that the language of one of 
these inscriptions was pure Sanskrit while the other was m 
Kavi. When K, P. Halle heard of the stone he got estam- 
pages of both the inscriptions and sent them to 
Prof. Kern. On decipherment the latter found that on account 
of the person oelebrated in it, the Sanskrit inscription was 
a very important historical record. Tho rniddlo portion of 
the inscription has been partly effaced by the action of the 
weather and the characters are too indistinct. 

Thero is a remarkable peculiarity that betwoon the lines 
theto are faint traoes visible of something like letters. 
There aro examples in India where now inscriptions have 
been engraved on old ones, But for a record of this kind 
in honour of the king Erlangga one would not expect an 
old inscribed stone to bo usod. 

The height of the stone is V84 metros, and breadth 
0.96 at the top and 0'89 at the bottom. The inscription 
aonaists of 87 lines of writing. With the exception of tho 
word 8vasti at the beginning tho whole is in Sanskrit verse 
and contains 84 stanzas of different metres. The letters 
which betray a skilled hand, are the usual old Javanese 
(Kavi). The consonants are sometimes doubled after and 
sometimes not (e. g. Ja'rti or kirtti : purva or pwvrn). 
There is no anusvara visible on the stone and the same 
sign has been used for the medial o and au. 

In judging the quite creditable verses found in this 
inscription we should remember that their author was 
composing a pausgyrio on Er-langga and not writing a 
chroniole. He reoounts the king’s deeds in a manner which 
is qnite snffloient to remind his contemporaries of facte 



UR 

writes—, I. am very grateful for the great atone from the interior 
of your island* I stall be very much tempted to mount mis lava 
rook upon our Minto crags that it may tell, Eastern tales ores, long 
after our heads are under smoother stones.” 


9 
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which they knew but which is not enough lor later 
generations, The events of Er-langga’s reign remain obscure 
for us. But it is still extremely important and it is not 
surpassed in value by any other record we possess. 

1 The memory of Er-langga has long since been eftaoed 
among the Javanese. There is not a single chronicle which 
mentions him. But the Balinese have still a tradition that 
Er-langga ruled in Kediri and that under him Eavi literature 
blossomed out. Some of the nlost renowned Eavi poems — 
Arjuna-vivaha, Smaradahana, Sumanasantaka — were composed 
during his reign. The old Javanese translation of the 
Mahabbarata should also be assigned to the same epoch. 
The Yirataparvan was written in the Saka era 918 during 
the reign of Dharmavamsa Anantavikrama (a predecessor of 
Er-langga). 

The period of Er-langga was already known from one of 
his grants dated in 945 of the Saka era. This date falls 
between the two. dates found in our inscription. There are 
also other grants of this king which have not yet boeh 
published. 

Neither of the two inscriptions tells us how far tho 
kingdom of Er-langga extended. ' But they do not contradict 
the Balinese tradition that he was the ruler of Eediri. Tho 
Sanskrit inscription mentions that he was highly honoured 
by the Icing of East Java. After he had punished his 
enemies in the East, South and 'West, he was enthroned as 
the overlord of Yavadvipa in the Saka year 957 (1035 a.p,). 
To commemorate this event he constructed a hermitage for 
monks near mount Pugavat which on account of its 
magnificent design became so renowned that people came 
from distant places to admire it, 

Prom our inscription we find that Er-langga was descen- 
ded on his mother’s side from Sri-Isanatunga, a Javanese 
ruler and that Er-langga’s mother was Mabendradatta, the 
daughter of king Sri-Makuta-vamsa-vardhana whose mother 
was the daughter of Sri Isana-tunga. In Mpu Sindok we then 
recognise _ the great-great-grand-father of Er-langga, Saka 
year 913 is now accepted as the date of birth of Er-langga, 
In the year 957 of the same era he reached the pinnacle of 
power and of fame. ] 

The royal adventures are rather indicated in the inscrip- 
tion than told in. detail. There are descriptive passages 
hut the descriptions are concerned with matters of uo 
particular importance. Important matters are only hinted at. 
Then the author of tho insoription seems to avoid Javanese 
words. Even the name of Er-langga is sometimes Sanskri 
tis ed as Jala-langga or Nira-Ian gga.1 

1 -2k is the Javanese word for water and langoci means Ho sip’. 
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Er-langga was the son oi Udayana and Mahendradatla. 
Ho was treated with groat distinction by Sri Dharmavamsa, 
prince of Bast Java and obtained much honour when ho 
visited tho latter. Not muoh later his oapital was burnt 
(according to Krom it was not the oapital of Er-langga but 
that of Dharmavamsa). With some faithful retainers he 
sought refuge in jangle. In tho Saba year 932 in tho 
month of Maglia, he was implored by the Brahmins to 
reduce the whole country to submission. He made wars 
with tho neighbouring princes and in the Saka year 954 he 
slew a queen who was like a giantess in strength. From 
the South he returned laden with booty. He overthrew the 
king of the Wost whoBe name was Yijaya, in the month of 
Bhadra of the Saka year 957. Vijaya was treacherously 
murdered by his own troops, and in the month of Kartika of 
the same year Er-langga assumed the title of tho overlord 
of Java, In the fulness of success ho decided to construct a 
magnificent hermitage near mount Pugavat which was equal 
in splendour to Indra’s palace. The poom onds with the 
prayer that the King’s reign may continue to be prosperous. 

On the other side of tho stone is the Kavi rendering 
which gives us a few additional points. 


Text 1 


r Metres :-*vv. 1-3 and 9— Arya ; vv, 4, 5, 8, 15, 17-19, 
21, 28, 82 and 34 - Sardulavikiidita ; vv. 6, 7, 10-18, 16, 20, 
22-27 and 31— Vasantatilaka ; r. 14— Manjubhashini ; vv. 
29 and 30-— Malini ; v. 33— SragdharaJ 

n tt 

ssurwft ipuTfaraft 8 srafr [i+] 

ugar sfa m sfcnssre# ms *m«raw [iw»] 



But m in Sanskrit also means ‘water’. The name Iralangga then 
would mean he who drinks watpr i e. he who drinks up the sea 
Can it be possible that it is reminiscent of the tradition of Agastya 
sipping up the sea ? N. P. 0. , , , 

1 This inscription whioh was published by Kern as far bade as 
1885 was not attended by a oomplete facsimile. The inscription 
having been removed from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, it was not 
possible to examine the original stone. In the present text, therefore. 
I have depended on Kern’B reading in general, excepting the portion 
of whioh a facsimile has been published. The verses are not 
numbered, but there is a mark after each verse to denote its andi 
Portion of the inscription is badly damaged and the syllables restored 
have been put ■vnlhin brackets. N. P. G. 

2 Kern reads but ffef is clear on the plate* 
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(«|)fq H [fill®] 

g$WWT^[l®1 

wrjwraswavwtRf finw *nm w [3u»] 
tftafafaRWT fewr mm* q ^ wwgy»- 
*TqT*foW» q: gffrfc wfl«ra f * 0®3 
q«rawf& wg&wra r ^ rftart 

*3$«nwTSRt g$?« waWn pi w t w w [4 m] 
«rt?ftfirfaw ijfo^nntcfr 

srsuwl gwufcfa nt?n riWur ftfitart [t®] 
e^R^rfmrsm anjjft a «(«ft 
a gasfl ffas n fc ffit qtwRro^ H fT ^ yif H i u [5U®] 

*o 

^ wr enawatnws «tt [i»] 


gfffffcflfiw wpswmt q s g wff 
iftanfat Hfiraiftf i &vm r Nu 0®3 
«IWNiilw^Pi'llw^lf«t , l' , i{l 

u [ 711 ®] 

«wrw 1 2 3 4 fi^wwft(v)^ qj gHflwjft 

t pw c ww^faw liw wmwHfift t |i®] 


tftfinnwftwn-flrfvw^ ^nvnf^BiTvgtRi- 

,wg c fo ^ < ^ wra^ s* ! sssw^snin E8«»] 
tfs sr&«* [»] 

spirawta n | 


1 Tie plate shows-TO^r as Kero reads but this reading would 
spoil tie metre. 

2 The plate shows up to <sr only. 

3 Kern reads nwft but I prefer to read nwfyj.as adjective to 
tnpff. This is common in Sanskrit literature and gives a better 
meaning. Of. Kirata XI. 13. 

4 Kero reads vradu—bm this reading gives no meaning and 
renders the metre faulty. 
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#! m?)PPSj «WtI5l^i [|«] 

srafa ^sja $m 

wrar ssu wg gmfqqgwrq^ u [ton#] 
wtftqwrqft fetfyBfsnptwn 1 2 * 4 5 

!TferrfJf5»TO» [t#] 

m wWfflraraiq* Tfp?^?rr- 


ywreEry^^ g tng rq^ w 11 [lin*] 
&g; irara «wre ssnfStwft 

spta? - 

*bsr?f\q ^sqgggq^ ^ it [I2u»] 

tlWwW gra HJflWipiW 

awrfawr gntnurwqurtf^ [i»] 


«w* ofa nf«rasAfm^«R?TWT w [ibii»] 


H*t WCTWF?Vj«P(Ta <B(?Jp[- 

**p$g*HT*sf*ra ’^jiRt ftt* (?) ft»] 
wf5RT^ 8 ^i«g fefifwn 

« qsrn?TO,H [Ull»] 


wm 



qft ^»w fa g ffgr l &.‘ qrrffe^n B 1|yfts > i> [isii#] 


1 Kern reads fsqfaaftq and wwgTfgi which do not give the 
proper meaning. 

2 Kern reads jjtrcf firt <?), whioh is not anjy granamatioaily 
wrong bat does not give any sense either. 

8 Kern remarks that the letter in the gap looks like a *1 or 4, 
and thinks that it was originally *q on the stone. 

4 Kern leaves 4 gap here. 

5 Kern reads qnfaggvwi^ which, does not give any settle, s 
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Ewiftfroclwnfr fajiraUi®] 

^rnrfq aigsijpfa^ ftwf- 

^eneftsr Caqjwsm^M^M C16«»3 

g,qfcft aisjggm ggfSft s^favsifw* - 

(?J fSpS^STj 2 t*®3 
•Rmj 

sff? Wf a S*lfo « 117 H®] 

(« ;^Tn»gnwR'tjl?iQ^ ?tfs*rat 
a^ i M hiw q Kwrew^f^ nfcsfw [>*] 


^wwfirawwfifa war ?*w*rr *$*r. qfe- 

w>wvw— 5jT^rr(§i^*i??w[ 0®] 

wro&wgEft apn^pre^WT srffa - * 

p tpotlw g?teft3f*rcw — '-'*n u [19"®3 

*fo s ®nH w — ^ — — 

—arTsft wrawft fltwnfar: [i «] 
«faff5i^CT8«T 8 ^eroF*r ww- 

gq wn w fi^si ?fa faro wift9.il [20ii®] 

5?pr— gW5*iCT »H 

siwrr * faft'isT ^r — fo *w sw D*3 
sftnwfirw ivtott 1 «fpft(i?)f?n 
^T: gfswMt mi- «n«ndtfaM [2M 

«n^s (WSi 5 ^ wsftflrara [l#] 


1 Kara reads 

2 Kem reads (a) mbulhujas which is grammatically incorrect. 

3 Kem reads gw* 

4 Kem reads gjtr. 

5 Should we read WW f 
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.■ - . <-v r~. , 

«S3f V^—WTrCTO 1 ISWMWTT- 

q|?sT^w— #jju^ 3 CTr WTOT « [22»«] 
, 

*farowra ifa gw eat *t«twt [i®] 

— ^ 


— — sfaigj {28(1®] 

nw* qtffasmqgflTffaig- 

wffrr^wfgg ssnwsmrsfafa! [i®] 


, , w w_!^ftWTg » f24ii®] 

g?«rK6R5*?<isg^gif>3g «r- * 
sgefn-proW* «fmwran(fHqr! [i ®] 

5=It g^Tfa$S3flft «5Pt®\ *& 


: n [ 25 n®] 
wssfa gfa sft wgtf <fa*ffaf- 



Sqfaf^gsW^wqTgqftfa » [2011®] 
wsrc w gfafl’ sHfonfacgi- 



gwfaffig m ^strw^ 

Itaqfggfafa qafafagpw: n [27ii®] 
w ftre nq g gg^q% gfa^w nft 
*it**n§r famfafffaft «rft §§■ qra%[i®] 

wngf^awTstf wflwsiwT <snie^rei: u [28»®] 


1 Restore as WRlftfa. 

2 Kora reads fa- 

3 Eom roads jggr? which is grammatically incorrect. 
4- Kern reads vk and corrects as vn$ 

5 Kern roads fa which is evidently an error for fa 


i 
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g<3jifafeq% *rrfe effea^ 0&] 
fasrasrftijfftrt 

f^RPTRr 'TTfSfd WWrsSfoJI [20II&.I 
mrr^T^rea* «w 
ic a vffa iffi ft fTfefr qgg?rcf 
figfifcfe SRTPWT «ftq^«trr3ft 
wife fefeim^ «afes rtR5«i: II [iJ0ll«3 

P«] 


^TfPlfe^Rlfe «W»fe TORRlft: u [3in») 
fafemi 

WKiifait t wr nfeww «n fontraS- D«3 




ctt^ 8 wpwptt sigfira hpjt mwitowsrfea 11 [33ii»] 

w^ife *ng qtaifafewatf nfe^fwimr- 
w g nf^ i fe Sfa ft gfewn srnfor [i»] 

Jifwssfcrfe ^rfsr *?rfe g^awni & 



■ S sfaqrfefe || [34U#] 


1 According to Kern’s reading the inscription has WE which 

does not give any sense, Kern also suggests gSf as the probable 
reading. ^ ^ 

2 Kern reads wngflfTWT bat the ablative does not give the 
proper sense. Evidently vre have to read as Qualifying fr^i 

3 Kern reads } but sn*ffe^ is grammatically 

incorreot and the correction would, spoil the metre. 



TRANSLATION 


Hail ! 

Yorse 1. May honour be always given to the Creator 
who in his creation and preservation, is endowed with all 
the three qualities faunas), but is without any ( aguna ) at the 
time of destruction. 

Y. 2. Honour be also to Him who is well known in the 
world as Trivikrama (Yishnu) and who is at all times saluted 
by the lord of the Devas ( i . e. Indra) who is great on acoount 
of his immense prowess. 

Y. 3. Honour to Siva who (in bounty) surpasses the 
wish-giving treo, who though colled Sthcmu (lit. motionless) 
moves with groat speed and who through his qualities 
satisfies the desires of the living beings. 

Y. 4. Yictory bo to king Erlanga who through his 
porfoctly good roputation, intelloot and merciful disposition 
follows the womankind, who through grasping the bow has 
got a deep stain in his hand, and who though a hero in 
battle is guilty of cowardice in that he turns his back to 
immorality and in that way only is his virtuo modified. 

Y, 5. Thero was a king who was the crost-jewel of the 
protectors of the earth (?'. a. kings), who had overcome a 
great numbor of kings and was renowned in tire three 
worlds, who was likened to a lion in great courage, 
supported by whom for a long time the earth produoed in 
immeasurable quantity and (thus) got a fast hold of the 
goddess of woalth who is transient (by nature)— he was the 
ruler of Yava (Java) endowed with splendour, renown and 
power and bore the name of the illustrious Isanatunga. 

Y. 6, His daughter, lovely an account of the purity of 
her mind and devoted to Sugata (Buddha) like unto a female 
swan which is lovely through its dwelling in the pure 
Manasa lake and possesses beautiful wings, was the princess 
Sri l6anatunga-vijaya who increased the joy of the king as 
the fomale swan does to the male swan. 

Y. 7. Then king Sri Lokapala who was an excellent 
prince and was a delight to the eyes, whose mind displayed 
(only) pure qualities made her, who equalled him in spendour, 
his beloved (queen) even as the milk-ocean (Kshirasamudra) 
made Mandakini equalling in splendour its beloved. 

Y. 8. From him there sprang a sou excelling in power 
and (destined to be) an ornament of the earth. He for the 
welfare of the people filled the earth with splendour with 
his mind directed to tho meditation of Bbava. He was like 
yishnu in incomparable brilliance, was fearless, and rising 

10 
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like the sun was ever ready to smash the Coroheads of the 
elephants of his enemies as if they were (merely) earthen 
pitohers, and was the lord of kings. 

V. 9. This incomparable lord of men was known by the 
name of Sri Makutavardbana, who was the aun of tho 
family of Sri Isana and shone out brightly in valour. 

V. 10. The very charming daughter of this prince, who 
through her excellence was like the Fortune incarnate of the 
ruler of Tava, received from her illustrious father the name 
of (?) Qiim-priya-clharma-watni {lit. the lawful wife of one 
to whom virtue is dear) wbioh name was known even 
beyond this island. 1 

Y. 11. There was one Udayana born of an exceedingly 
pure race and sprung from a renowned royal family. It was 
he who lawfully married the illustrious princess Mahendra- 
datta. 

V. 12. From them there sprang as Rama sprang from 
Dasaratha a beautiful son whose name was Erlangadeva. He 
waB the best of all the peo le, was graceful in tho practice 
of fine arts, and like Rama p surpassing Dasaratha was greater 
(Ilian his father) through his excollent qualities and whoso 
brilliant future was imagined by sages through his greatness. 

Y. 13. He being respectfully invited by Mb kinsman Sri 
Dharmavamsa, the lord of East Java, who was anxious to 
hear of his various virtues, was given in marriage to his 
(Dharmavamsa’s) own daughter. Thus forthwith the bigh- 
souled one became famous in every way. 

V. 14. Soon after that his (Dharmavamsa’s) capital, whoro 
so long joyousness had ruled (?) even as in Indra’s kingdom, 
was burnt to ashes. Then accompanied by a small band of 
horsemen (?) and best of servants he betook himself to the 
forest. 

V. 15. Then in the great year 932 according to (the era 
of) the lord of Sabas, in the month of Magba on the thirteenth 
day of the bright half on Monday, there came to the 
monarch Erlanga the subjects and principal Brahmins and 
bowing respectfully addressed this prayer to him: ‘Rule (ye) 
the earth to the extreme borders.’ 

_ Y. 16. When his numerous opponents heard that' this 
prince who had been anointed as the (future) emperor, had 
by his might, overcome tho hosts of enemies, they also being 
frightened of the grasp of his serpent-like arms, display 
even to this date, an irresolute spirit which was formerly 
unknown to them. 

Y. 17. Numerous princes of Java enjoyed tho earth 
because they were suppliants of their (?) rival and by virtue 


1 The sense of life verse, is not quite dear to me. Does 
attpBntara here refer to Jcmvudvtpa ? 
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of their royal birth their sons enjoyed (succession ?). But 
the prince Erlanga, born of a good family, and a loader among 
the potentates, while roaming about on this earth boars in 
his body only a couple of bitter enemies (which are the 
opposite conditions such as hoat and cold, joy and sorrow, 
etc), 

V. 18. Installed on hia throne with his feet placed on the 
head of his vassals, consulted daily by his ministers who 
were devoted to the athurs of tho state, he often takes his 
seat (in the court) with the ladies and surrounded by heroes 
(with) shining (arms). Even whon a cause was lost it was 
always regarded as being won through his lustre (i.e. clear 
insight). 

V. 19. The widow of his enemy thus laments : My 
husband has, all on a sudden, abandoned my children and 
myself, though he loved us dearly, in order to visit the 
nymphs of heaven. . .obedient to your order. You are re- 
nowned in the world and are of pitying heart, how could 
you thou act so differently V Oh king! where is your 
mercy ? 

Y, 20. Some great onomy (of this king! being desirous 
of emancipation. . . in order to obtain (?) tho dirt of richos 
. . . Another having obtained from this host of kings charm 
(or counsel) which should secure tho happiness of heaven 
for himsolf, became as it wore his (i. c. tho king’s) disciple. 


What is the use of ardent desire for 

sexual passion ? His high mind is praised and (his) glory 
which, causes purification and whioh is puro is always held 
in honour. 

Y. 22. (He was) like Indra among ilie gods, was bold (?) 

among the was the giver of fortune to his servants, 

was like Kubera to the hosts of supplicants and in killing was 
like Yama. Yerily the Creator chose him as one who had 
in himself (the qualities of all) the guardians of the quarters. 

Y. 23. There was a king His noble son was called 

Bhishmaprabhava. . . . 

Y. 24. And another of the name of Adhamapanuda who 
like Ravana possessed good many feet (?). . . 

Y. 25. Then the king (Erlanga) desirous of overcoming 
this prince suddenly burnt his capital so that nothing 
remained of it. Then again when 953 years in the Saka ora 
had passed, this excellent monarch burnt over and again 
many of his cities. 

Y. 26. There was also in this oountry a woman of great 
power like a demoness. Undismayed he (1 e. Erlanga) drew 
near her perilous oountry. It was in the Saka year 954 that 
this king of great fame, pierced this target. 

Y. 27. Like a fiery Berpent frequently darting out its 
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tongue, he, through his ability, burnt the uttorly uncivilised 
southern region. After having obtained much booty and 
distributed it among his servants, he only took away the 
glory for himself in the midst of tho best of Brahmins and 
ascetics. 

Y. 28. Thereafter imbued with ambition, when the year 
954 oi the Saka era had passed, in the month of Bhadra, 
on the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight on an auspici' 
ons 'Wednesday, this prince who is honoured in the world, 
departed westwards with a vast army of heroic men who 
were ready for the fight and gained a complete victory 
over a prince named Yijaya. 

Y. 29. There in the Saka year 957 on the eighth day of 
the dark half of Kartika on Thursday, the king Yijaya was 
seized by his own troops through the application of tho 
means (of statecraft) as taught by Yishnugupta (Oanakya) and 
died soon afterwards. 

Y. 30. In the year 959, of (the era of) the lord of tho 
Sakas, on the new moon day of Kartika on Thursday, tho 
noble and illustrious king of the island of Yava set himself 
on his jewelled throne with his feet plaoed on tho heads of 
his enemies, and is now rejoicing in his viotory. 

Y. 31. And now the Royal Fortune unable to find 
anybody else, pressing with her fair armieB, deeply embraces 
Erlangadeva, who has oonquered all the directions, East 
and others, who has destroyed all his enemies, and who has 
now become the paramount ruler of the whole earth. 

Y. 32. Then having subdued his enemies who were rich 
in valour by means of his prowess and statecraft, the king 
Erlanga, a great ruler by birth, in order to take pleasure in 
the worship of gods has now caused to be built through his 
devotion or (to give an exhibition of his) unimpaired power, 
a holy hermitage on the slope of the excellent hill Pugavat. 

Y. 33. Hearing of this incomparable royal hermitage 
which was almost like the pleasure garden of Indra, men 
vied with one another in going there without ceasing and 
looking with eyes expanded with wonder. They brought 
garlands, etc., as friendly presents and their mouths were 
full of praise. They considered this king as the foremost 
of all the princeB deserving honour and as honourable as 
Mann through his eminence. 

V. 34. May the community of citizens wander along the 
path of the virtuous. May the course of the ministers he 
just. May the ascetics strive after the good of all beings. 
With regard to the king this is the prayer : since all these 
(mentioned above) are possible when the king has a (long) 
life and governs the earth with justioe. Therefore, may the 
king, the illustrious Erlangadeva, live long. 



2. THE SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION ON THE IMAGE) Off 
MAHAKSHOBTA AT SIMPANG (SURABAYA) : 

SAKA, 3211. 

(Kern, Y G., Yol. YE. pp. 1900) 

The present inscription which has been fully discussed 
by Brand-s in Notulen Bat. Gen. (1898) and in some of his 
other papers, begins with a salutation to Tathagata. Then in 
verse 3 we find a reference to the sage Bharad who finding 
two prinaes bent on hostility for the kingdom, divided the 
kingdom of Java into two parts by mean8 of humhha, vajra 
and ud'ik't. The Nagaralcritagmia also mentions the division 
of Java by Bhnra(l, a contemporary of Erlanga, with the 
watei-pot, va/j’ra and water. Yorsos 8 and 9 inform ns that 
when Sri-Jaya-Yishnuvardhana was the ruler of Jangala, he 
re-unitod the country to tho Joy of the people. Wo 
know from the Piraralon and the Nagarahitagama that in 
1144 Snka lfon Arok (alias Rsjasa) conquered Kodiri (to 
tho west) and united it to Jangala (which was to the oast) 
and thus founded tho Singasari Kingdom. Wo are not sure 
if we find an allusion to this fact bore but Yishuuvardhana or 
Harivardbana is sufficiently known from the Pararaton. When 
the poet refers to him as uniting the country it can not be 
reconciled with former statements. He had, however, to 
fight against a certain Lingapati. With verse 10 begins 
the panegyric of Kritanagara who is named here as 
Sri-Jnana-Sivavajra, the son of Harivardhana and Jaya- 
vardhani. From the subsequent verses it appears that Nadajna, 
the minister in charge of religious endowments, established 
an image of the king in the form of Mahakehobhya. We 
know from the Nagarabritagama that king Kritanagara 
(1268-1292 a. n.) was an adept in Tantric practices and as 
the present inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a statue 
of Kritanagara in the garb of a monk it is likely that the king 
received divine honours even in his life-time. We doubt 
if this honour was meritod at all. 

The date of the establishment of the statue as given in 
verse 14 is Wednesday the 5th day of the bright half of the 
month of Alvina of the Saka year 1211 which according to 
Swamikamm Piliai’s Indian JEphemeres regularly corresponds 
to Wednesday, the 2 1st September, 1289 a,t>, when the 
Nalcshatra was Anwadha. 
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vT^tsmrftr wrar * 1 gm wsmm itc l I 
L gsga ^ ggt% g ii^' «nwrfS«i a n \ II 
^ t re M $%ft wiT i 

srwrofM n a, « 

»rV ( ar: ") gn vftsanSs srrwtf mTsfirf s: n (») 
sr*% r 3 vrmznfiwmxt h * « 
w^i *wr?s^: i 

fo*ramf qf i^tt rrm ^v r ufa ii n a u 
wwnqunr*^ wwJ i 


$ ii V n 


^’&p*%nTh i 

wqf *rr)wnA(i^?j>^T rfagfeswr sjgsf n ^ \| 
^sw^vtavaif ww*itara; ng: il » U 


^pn wwRgm yj ®<ng« q(g«bqq5<w5 1 
TnfwT^PSf?^ p^fetTKnrg ti 
•p^fPT 3^*^ jftfsTaswrat! q^r I 
spp&U f^T%qmT*T nil 5 it 
*m fp^n^qsi: t 

*rta«^sFig?i; gfom n 


'3wSwfflt%?« n tt ti 
ggrcfwifwi fWra^grsrqTWi « ?* u 
wwi^ ^tt s nf% *wp^«TTg^i5! n it 


1 There is a mark of punctuation after each pS da which is not 
necessary, 

a The metre of this verse and the rest is Amshtubh, 

3 Krora reads kmtu yasmUt. The seoond is certainly a conjunct 
letter. 
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rifanvd; ttt^t wgfswMf i 
<rswut 58*% ^ *Ac w X'i w 
f^RTfg % *4 V SRWt fqfssfe^ l 
mz fas x tfo t *nre& u Xk it 
q W * pforaat*fr srt ^ wr 3sr ggsfr t 
%ra STlifa ^5^ I 

BSWjt.^ei^DRar f^qlfawRiroii ?w » 
■wnpr 3fTw^jrtir sft^t snnstfwr: i 
ftwf>srtfq wsqjt tfotfTOirenic'R: » ^ n 
qH^q ^OT igW fTOSTSej Stc^ras I 

«(*)wret «g$a *.4)a3rra «n)««ntt l 2 * * * « U # 


Translation. 

(v, 1.) First of all X revere tho Tathngata, the oranisoient 
and the embodiment of all knowledge, who lies hidden in all 
the elements lukandh'ta) and who is devoid of association 
with things existing or non-oxiBtent. 

(v. 2.) Next do I honour, respectfully, the universal 
success and shall (then) narrate (tho following history 
conneoted with) the Saka era describing the glory of kings. 

(v. 8.) ThB venerable Bharad, the lord amongst sages 
and the best of learned men, who, in anoient times, through 
his experience, obtained (perfection in) knowledge and thus 
acquired the supernatural faculties ( abhijm ). 8 

(v. 4) Who was the lord of the great yogins , calm and 
compassionate towards living beings, who was a Siddha 
teacher, a great hero and who was devoid of the stains of 
attachment, etc. 

(vv. b-6) Who devided into two the land of Java which 
was as extensive as the sea, by means of the water pot 


1 This is the reading I can make out from the facsimile. K$m 
reads sakaMlasamb'indhn vajrojMna&iva and suggests the restoration 
SalcakUlas samhaadheyam vtijjrcyfttim&w'dtorayaj),, But accoiding 
to this Tending the metre would b , faulty in the 3rd pTSda. 

2 Jbhm is the supernatural faculty of a Buddha , of which 

five are mentioned : (l) taking any form at will, (2) hearing to 

any distance, (3) seeing to any distance (4) penetrating men’s 

thoughts and. (5) knowing their state and antecedents, 
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(kumbha), vajra and water 1 2 * * * * * (?) which had the power of 
breaking up the earth and (gave them to) the two princes 
who out of hostility, were bent on strife— therefore this 
jangala is known as the Pamjalu vishaya. 

(Vv. 7-9) But, hereafter the lord Jayasrivisnuvardhana who 
had as his spouse Sri Jayavavdhani, who was the best among 
the rulers of the earth, who was pure in body from his (very) 
birth, who was compassionate and exclusively devoted to the 
Law, who caused delight to (other) rulers through his pure 
fame and valour— again united this land to the delight 
of the people in order to maintain the Law and to 
establish his ancestors 8 and ruled it (with justice). 

(vv. 10-12) The sage of a king named Sri JnanaBivavajra, 
the son of Sri Harivardhana and Sri Jayavardhani, was the 
lord of the four islands, was full of boundless knowledge, was 
the best of those knowing tho Law and was the instructor 
in the code of laws, whose mind was his jewel-ornament and 
who was eager to do the work of repairing (religious institu- 
tions), whose body was purified by tho rays of wisdom and 
who was fully versed in the knowledge of sambodhi — was 
like Indra among the rulers of the earth. 

(vv. 33-17) Having set up with due devotion tho Btntuo 
of him (i e., the king ?) who was already conseorated (as 
such ?) in the shape of Mahakehobhya, in the year 1211 of 
the Saka era in the month of Asuji (Alvina), on the day 
known as Pa-ka-bu, the 6th day of the bright half (of tho 
month), in the parvan named Sinta and the karaija vishti, when 
the nalcshatra Anuradha was in the orb of Indra, during 
Saubhagya yoga and Saumya muhtirta and in Tula rdsi~ for 
the good of all beings, and foremost of all, for that of the 
king with his wife, son and grandson owing to his bringing 
about the union of the kingdom. 

(vv. 18-19) I his (i. e. king’s) humble servant, who is 
known by the name of N&dajha, and though ignorant, devoid of 
learning and little inclined to pious deeds, was made through 
his grace alone the superintendent of religious rites, have 
prepared this description by order of Tajrajnana(?) 8 

1 This point is not quite dear to me. Kern takes vagra in the 
sense of ‘diamond.’ But vajra is also a kind of kusa grass. Does 
it mean that the sage .divided the land with a sacred libation of 
water and darbha winch is in keeping wiih the Dkarmasasnas ? 

2 tthdpana may mean freeing (an image etc.). Is this a 

reference to the custom of establishing images of ancestors and 

precepiors as found in the Pratia.8 Najjaka of Bbaea and the 

Mathura pillar inscription of Cnandragupta II ? Kern suggests 

tho correction into mitrUdi and translates as ‘to establish his 
mends On security).' 

. 3 The translation of the last pUda is only conjectural, Kern 

translates I have prepared this poem in honour of VajrajSSnaSiva,’ 
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1, Inscription on tub hack op tub Statue of Amoghapasa 
(at Padang Cbandi in middle Sumatra)— l§aka year 1269 
(Korn Y. < 31 . Yol. VII. pp. 163 ff.) 

Prof. Blagden thinks that the letters of this inscription 
are very similar to those in Burmese inscriptions. The 
language is an impossible sort of Sanskrit and the meaning 
has to be guessed in many placeB. AmoghapSfia is here 
represented with his 13 male and female followers. The 
poet has no regard lor rules of Sanskrit grammar and 
syntax. Ilia spelling is often incorrect though metrioally 
the versos arc all right. The inscription consists of 27 lines 
of writing and is partly in verse and partly in prose. There 
are altogether 12 versos, 

Tho principal point in connection with this inscription 
is however clear. U oolebrates tho establishment of the 
statuo of Amoghapfi&i by the (i< h&rya Dharmadekhara at the 
instance of* Adityavarman, tho same Sumatran prince who, 
in the inscription of liatu Boragung, presents a statue of 
MailjuSrt to Java. Korn thinks that most probably the 
poot and author of tho Batu Beragung inscription is 
identical with that of the present inscription as Bame kind 
of Sanskrit appears in both. But we should not lose sight 
of the faot that the same kind of barbarous Sanskrit is 
found often in India also in somo works of the Buddhist 
Tantric literature. A note on this inscription by Dr. B, R. 
Chattorji is appended horewith. 

^ [The Tantric character of these inscriptions has already been 
' referred to m ray article ‘Tantrism in Cambodia, Sumatra and Java’ 1 
in Part I. There are lour inscriptions of Adityavarman of Sumatra, 
Prom the first (MaSjusrf statue inscription of l'J65saka era— T- L. en 
V. Ned* Ind. 19^1 p. 199-200) we learn that Adityavarman 6 Buddhism 
was not of the orthodox type. The Manjuiri statue was consecrated 
by a priest belonging to the Bhurava sect which worshuped 
Manjufiil as the peaceful aspect of Bbairava. The secoud inscription 
(dated 1269k e.— Kern V, Q. VII. p.,166) describes the consecration 
of a group of Amoghapasa with his companions and at the same 
time gonfies .a gvd Mataiiginisa and a goddess Tara. Here again 
we are in a Slva-Buddha environment. The third msariptn n (of 
Buket Gorabak dated 1278 s. e— Kern Transoriptic in Ouah. Vprsl,, 
1912, p. 61-2) contains a naraabnisheka of the prince, sutahagata 
vajrddhairpft— the noble Buddha of tho unsworving steadfastness. 


1 Pirst published in the Modem Btvkw, January. 1930. 
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Further on Prince Adityavarmsn is also styled ekafigavlra (hero 
with one aim) whioh refers to the same steadfastness. Than again 
the Prime is styled Kamaraja-adhimukt'-sada-miritijfla (Kama whose 
endeav >urs are continuously directed towards mukti) and Agamajna 
paRcha-shadabhijna-supuroajatra (known of the agamas, known of the 

pancha-makSras and the six transcendental knnowledges and 
whose conduct is perfect. In this inscription is mentioned the dance 
of the conquest ot wisdom). Here al*o we are not on the familiar 
ground of orthodox Buddhism. The fourth inscription (of 
Sumwaso dated 1297 s. e. Korn Y. G. VI, p. 257) describes 
the Bhairava consecrat on of the prince. The fifth > nd the last 
(Kubur Baja inscription of 1300 s. e.— Kern V. G. YI p. 257) 
is a funeral inscription. It sums up the Buddhistic virtues and 
makes the prince the incarnation of Lokesvara. 

No one will question that as in the case of Kritanagara here, too, we 
have to do w th a prince whose Buddhism oould have been no otner 
than Kalachakra Buddhism— the only school which paves the way for 
a syncretism with Saivism in its Bhairava aspect. 

Coming ba k again to the MStaiteinlsa inscription (of 1261 s. e.) it 
must be, as Kern remarks, th.t Matahginlga and T&ra are 
Ainoghapafia and. his Sakti and presumably they are Bnddhistically 
fitted aspects of Siva and DurgS. 

MatanginI occurs in the Tantraa as one of the DfAa-maha-vidyas. 
This word also means a gin of low caste who acts as Yog ini in the 
cholera. Sdityavarman’s queen was the daughter of a tribal headman. 
Ajs M Moens supposes, it is probably Sdityavarman’s queen who is 
the MatanginI of this inscription and Adityavarman the MiHartgin TSp. 
and the amorous scene depicted in Buch glowing terms may bo a 
Taatrio chakra ceremony. 

In several Tantras, and even in Buddhist Tanlras (as shown by 
H. Blonay in his Materianx pour teivor a l’histoire de Tara), we 
come across such voluptuous dancing scenes. 


We now pass on to a really horrible scene. The Suruwaso inscrip- 
tion (1297 s.e.) at first sight seems to be merely the description of a 
picnic m which the Prince is represented as “seated on a high seat, 
eating, —dr nking, laughing •>” with an indescribable perfume rising 
all around him. But, as M. Moens interprets, there is much hidden 

T-t ITT/S J 


behind these apparently innocent words, 
in the light of the ‘Gunya-samajatantra’ 
the career of Padmasambhaba in Tibet, 


If we read tbs inscript'on 
(a Kalachakra work) or of 
the high seat’ would be 


wi vwA Mi. * MMmnrtnuuuMMg ui uigu UUUIU UO 

corpses piled up high, ‘eating’ wou'd be eating of human flesh, 
drinking’ would be drinking blood and the perfume’ would 
represent the smell of burning funeral pyres in the smaSana. 
The whole scene would be then the Bhairava conseoration of 
Adityavarman. 


In tny book Indian Cultutural Influence in Cambodia’ (pp. 258-263) 
I have said that, it was only in Pala Bengal that such a blend of 
Buddhism and Saivism took place in the melting pot of Tantrism 
and it must have been from Bengal that such rites were imported 
into the Java of Kritanagara and the Sumatra of Adityavarman. 
B.R.O. 


1 This *introduotion to the inscription 
upon 14- Moens article in Tijd. Bat. Gen., 


avarman’ is based 
1924 
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Text 

[Metres : ■—fiArdtilnvih'iditn vv. t, 5,8,9 ; MftUni vv. 2,7,11. 
Anmhtnbh vv. 3,4,10 : Upajati, v. 6, Druiavilamvlta. 
v. 12.] 


(I) 8(!fl*r*=3 » 

v u g[w*sr g ^r re mffar ?ft srar* 1 2 

(2 m?TT sisjr ef^s s^nsrrfarrwr i 
fafos 3)f^TNmn^ sr- 


[1*] II 

yfljwja%*ie?»(^r)5rtTT nrr 
f5) fimwqiicrf®*: 5prir^wrg% t 
ogiwpfSnS'g %: srasrr (v e«5fa%: 
wwarnifa: 1 ^pg^inTft: u [■>*] 11 
srfirs* »& ,4 (?) entw^ctf > «m4wap«tfilr i 

«rrwiT « wpcgf «kfi[ n Mu 

xrM 1 &)* firarfrt m 9)OT(w)w(w)wi(«r:) i 

^tnpfiptawfap n [4*] it 

(10) ^ryr wer# wO'V)’ mr($r k e'g vt 

w^(w f^i(i l tfv epTT ^«i>| «ftrra& i 

tn^pN?%% , il*rafeiNr?pi^ip?q^R7T(i2 g. 



s tt [o*] II 


«^,OT5^^(13)^ranw(«f)wfi«qijTT ?)ft f&)gr- 



*6nxi(«pt i «t«g(i6 w WTO E W^ .wff) sFanwTiwf- 
vi^^f5m%^^^TrTT3nfmTSv5i!) i « ft(ft sf- 
^(I6)*mjr35*ifa i 


1 There is an additional mark ol punctuation here as veil as at 
the end of each pMa. 

2 Kern reads mauhrmm 
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w^rralns'WhfNjss? m )*n$& i 
5TT^r:i7 5TTf^5I*Ts*gsJT5l5f 
wra^p^*n(v)g^>^n^ n ( 611 * j 
^«*fafir(fq)iNt^qs?tfsrr?T 
(18) srff (fe)5Tf|f5TSrim^^f« (fi[ ; ar^R: (g:) I 
*rfq wgygrl&f yfoft fflfaflw i j t 


SRgfa ^5^3(19)^^ || [ 7+|| ] 

WSg^Oniiit* 

sttRt) 20 #3, f * v)w§ ®s*ft 
«: *vm fa** 2l)qwwrait u[b*iO 

*5pl: (jqtlT 355=SRf?I^Tia%sftqiWr 


w%3,?r#Eni5rrfa[(fir)isnf«R(ti% j fc r ra ifsft ^r)^(^Ti 
qtfiis n?«i^rm% n«fz(23«^ h) qsrmsfa 11 [ 9u* ] 
«(3)srq,anr)wwgtre!srr JffiOTRt feusnn 1 
sftmw{3)TifaqT?ta:(ifaO ?-(24)ft: II [10*1 <• 



g«q^rer^f3t 1 

w-C25faq3*ffmr& «5 ^t®5w;w)w4: 
3 qRfirerf^vnfa;^aigjr«qTfa: n [it *3 n 
q^q43-(26)^(«ft)fa?wqfs! 1 
a^r(^fa ?) s fr as w u w : i 

^SsqR<ft(27)ffo*ta^ U [ 12* ] II 


-Translation . 1 
Lpfc there be prosperity ! 

T. t. Great is the rise of (kina:) Adityavanrtan which 
has set at naught the enemy which is darkness in shape 

. 1 . The Sense is very ohsoure in many places, hence the transla- 
tion ib only tentative, 1 , 
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of attachment (inityti)— Adityimirniun, who 1 m versed in tho 
true faith, who puswivwiw tltc« inei naming ■'lory of his own 
self, who is fortunate, virtuous and acquainted with tho 
boriptuim who hy a sorios of verj puro yoga oxorcisos 
exists in increased splendour, who in bounty. . . . 

V. 2. Kudowed with an abundance of virtues, vorsod 
in tho uso of weapons and sciences, an ocean of the Jaws 
proclaimed by Jina (/>. Buddha), knowing how to begin a 
work, with body free from sensual pleasures, coaching 
perfection 1 in universal success and acquiring an abundance 
of gold and wealth — is the minister (pat Hi) Devo Tuhan 2 3 4 . 

Y. 2. This consecration of tho (statue of) Buddha under 
the name of Oaganaganja® is performed hy tho rie/nirya 
DharmaMchnrn, who is, as it wore, a MahjusiT in friendliness. 

V. 4. This statue of Amoghapa&l which is oonduoivo 
to the welfare of all beings has been consoeratod by tho 
deras for tho well hoing of Adityavarman. 

Y. R. In tho auspicious Hake year 12(51)* when tho sun 
was in tho Karkain bv.ii\ on a fuUmoon day whon tho 
position of tho stars was towards the north, in Middle 
yaga, luirunya ff/mUkd uiul HvaraJ: inuhurta (?) -repairs were 
made by people who wanted the path of onlighfomnonl (?) 

Id. 12-10. Hail ! llo who is tho gold (filling up) tho 
space of tho entire earth, who is export in social anP 
asootio life, who takes delight in thoroughly understanding 
tho yoga of the bouudloss Muhnyana (philosophy)— Again, 
who is tho source of a dramatic rendering of two jowels (?) 
gained by tho collodion of a million jowels from tho largo 
mass of diadems of the enemy Icings— the illustrious 
(Jdayadityavarman, tho gem in the crowns of the best 
of kings, a maharajadhiraja, Ho gives this order to bo 
known. 

Y. 6. In the golden residence adorned ( lakhita ) 
by the hoavenly damsels, in tho midst of devadaru trees 
having the scont of lotus ( kantara ), rendered beautiful with 


1 I have taken atyalU in the sense of atyanta. 

2 Deva is the title used in Bali for Kshatriyas. Ptitity is a Javanese 

and Malaya word while tilhan is tho Malaya word for master. It 
may be assumed that the minister whose panegyrio follows that 
of tho prince, prosided at the function of the oousecration of the 
statae at the instance of the prince while the actual ritual was 
performed by the Acharya, T 

3 GaganagaSja is a special epithet of, Amoghapasa. Ia some 
books it is given as the name of a Bodhisattva, not of a DhyanI 
Buddha, 

4 This verse is bewildering. I have taken Mnda m 9 , pataiiga- 

(bao) charana^G, and m ula (source 
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the pastimes of birds and elephants, while Matanginisu 1 2 3 
■was (sporting) in the divine lake. 

V. 7. Matanginisa, who is tho lord of all the sons of 
Piti (i. e. Daityas), gods and Vidyadharas and also that 
of the heavenly damsels 8 enjoying dancing to the 
to the accompaniment of tlie humming of beos, is in the 
enjoyment of particular exerberance of spirits (?) and moves 
gracefully- 

Y. 8. He, who removes the lonelinoss of Matangini, who 
keeps the company of ( gandharvas like) Ilaha, Hulm, who 
in beauty, prosperity and goodness of heart is like full-moon, 
has, after patting off the form of Jina, oorae down on this 
earth for (the benefit of) the world under tho name of 
TJdayavarmagupta, 8 the leader of all tho rulers on tins 
earth, 

V. 9, May the protector (? piUrn ) 4 5 * * of Matangini 
preserve us and the earth from ruin, may ho onjoy tho 
treasures which ho collected for those who followed tho 
conduct of an enemy fahalriya (?), may ho, who is horn of 
a noble lineage and is radiant fin forco of forbearance, show 
his superiority® in restraining thoso who havo displayed 
wickedness and in protecting tho good (?)— ho is the I’ati 
(Prime minister). 

Y. 10. Tho charming statue established insido tho diamond 
wall of the abode of .fina(V) is (that of) the lord Amoghnpnsa 
TTdayasundara. 

T. 11. IIp, who puts his hand on tho heavenly troo, 
whose speech is verily like music, who has acquired fame 
(by conquering) tho enemy kings, whose form is like that 
of the god of lovo, who is able to perform all deeds, who 
is bent on the welfare of Malay apura and who excels in a 
great number of virtues (?)— is tho minister Devn 
Tuhan. 

Y. 12. Whose beauty adorns the TJdaya mountain, who is 
the leader (minister?) of the prosperous ruler (?), who 
disdains the prosperity of the rising enemy (?)— fine is tho 
glory of Udaya on this earth. 


1 This is according to Kern the damonaic form of Amoghspiisa- 

2 Asita is the name of an apsaras. 

3 This may be another name of Adityavarman, 

4 PUtra may mean also a 'Minister.* 

5 Kern suggest paMonnati- According to him tho prince is 
represented as an incarnation of Matanginisa. Cases of such deification 

are not rare in Java and Kamboj. In the Yagarafoitai<ania Ilayam 

"Wuruk is represented as identical with Siva-Buddha. This stansa 

seems to be a panegyric of tho minister. 


2 . TWO BUDDHIST INSCRIPTION'S FROM SUMATRA. 

(Kern, V. 0. VoL YII pp. 139 ff.) 

(i) The Rock Inscription at Pasir Panjang— circa. 900 A, D. 

This inscription was found on a rock at Pasir Panjang 
in the island of the great Karimnn. It consists of three lines 
of writing in very big Nagari letters of the 9th or 10th 
century A. D. It was in 1873 that If. P. Hollo heard of 
this inscription. Brandes (in Notulon, 1887) gave tho follow- 
ing reading : 

1 

o 

3 *iWtow(0 

and translated as ‘Tho brilliant feet of the glorious 
Gautama, tho Mnlmynnist, were a Oolny antra hove." Korn 
thinks that Gautama was regarded by the Mahayana school 
in tho Oolnyantra (tho universe ?). Oolny antra, however, is 
an astronomical instrument and I would prefer to translato 
tho tost as—“Thc venerable Sri Oautnmasri, tho Mahnyanist 
(who was) a mechanist.” In that case, however, ono would 
expect the reading Qolayantrilict. But as tlioro is no 
facsimile given by Kern, I con not say if there is any 
error in reading. Kern’s objection that the name Gautama 
is very unusual for a Buddhist is not well founded. In the 
Pali Canon we find Gautami as the name of a nun, but 
here probably the name was Gautamasri. 

(ii) The Gunung Tua statue inscription — Saka year 946. 

This inscription is incised on the base of a bronze 
statue of Avalokilesvara, represented with four arms and 
standing between two Saktis. It was originally kept in the 
house of tho Raja of Gunung Tua (East Tapanuli) and is at 
present preserved in the Batavia Muscusm. 

Brandes first deciphered it in Notulen Bat. Gen. 1887. 

It runs as follows : 

wh [ i* ] gsfoeromJiftssrT 

(31) C * ) ( ‘ ) mfa \\ 
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The three underlined words are Malay words. The 
inscription may bo translated thus : Hail ! In the Sake year 
946 on Friday, the third day of tho bright half of the month 
of Ohaiti'a at this dato Surya the master-smith constructed 
the lord Lokanatha, Through making these good works tho 
common property of all creatures I become ripo for the 
highest perfect wisdom. 


The latter part of tho incription forms the regular 
invocation of a Bodhisatva. We may compare with this tho 
usual Mabayanist formula found inscribed on statues dedica- 
ted by Buddhists, vix. W* 

The date given in tho inscription is not regular. 
According to Swamikanmr Pillai’s Indian Ephemeras tho 
third day of tho bright fortnight of Ohaitra in Saka 946 
(ad. 1224) fell on a Sunday (15th March.) In Baka 947 
(a.d. 1025) however Ohaitra sudi 3 fell on a Friday. 

3. Tins Kimua Raja Inscription or Aiiityavabman— 

CincA Saka 1300 
Kern V, Gh, Yoi. VII, pp. 217 ff.) 

The following inscription belongs to tho well-known prince 
Adityavarman of Sumatra. The text is written in a sort 
of barbarous Sanskrit and the sense is not always very 
clear. The inscription has suffered a little towards the 
end of the first six lines and also at the end. Tho -text 
as given by Kern is the following : 

(1) & (2) (3) ^(g) 56WI (*)«- 

(4) (5) S(B)PT Softs' (6) 

(7)UH « (8) *fT SIT §%( 3 (9) 4*1 UT 11 

(«) (io) 00 u « u sufs (n) 

(13) « * (14) nm\i 

U5)*toifow (19) ^ — 

1 The last letter is uncertain. 

2 This letter here and elsewhere below may simply be a mark 
of punctuation. 
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The Sanskrit Portion on the Pereno Stone Inscription 
(Kern, V. fl., Yol. IY, pp. 279 fl) 

This inscription to wliich we have referred on p. 36th 31 
consists of 22 lines of writing and contains fiv Q Sanskrit 
verses in Arya metro. The text of these verses which cover 
U. 1*6 and 11. 17-20 are given bolow. It will bo observed 
that this is a Saiva inscription and refers to Agafya under 
the name of Yalaing. It is dated 785 Saka. 

1 m * sntf i 

2 erst ?pr> few farawiit gwt \\ [p] 

ffcwsfr i 

■i rtrerr ^irif lVJ 

r> qT9Rff«ft ^ergstsar i 

6 wareprlirffl n [3- 1 ] 

17 i 

18 asnT«r ssratar: *tcfs u [P] 

19 u mm\ fa«w*g e^T m i 

20 wiferotwif: ii 15"] 



AIMS AND OBJECTS 


1. To organise the study ol Indian culture in Greater India, 
i. a, (1) Smndia or Central Asia : (2) Tndia Minor (Afghanistan, 
etc.) : (3) Indo- China or Burma, Siam, Laos, Cambodia, Champa ; 
(4) Inmlindia or Sumatra, Java, Bali, Madura and tlie Islands of tlio 
Malay Archipolago ; in China, Korea, Japan, and in other countries 
of Asia. 

. 2. To arrange for the publication of the results of researches 
into, the history of India’s spiritual and cultural relations with the 
outside world, and gradually to arrange for the issuing of a 
regular organ of the Society. 

3. To create an interest in the history ot Greater India and 
connected problems among the students in the schools, colleges and 
universities of India by instituting systematic study of theso 
subjects, and to tako proper steps to stimulate tho same. 

4. To popularise the knowledge of Greator India by organising 
mass meetings, lantern lectures, exhibitions and conferences. 

5. To form branch-centres in different parts of India and to 
enaiurage systematic collection of books, pictures, models, lantern- 
slides, periodicals, monographs, statistics, ote., forming the nucleus 
of a Greater India Library and Museum* 

. 6. To institute endowments and prises to onoonrago research 
into the history of Indian cultural expansion. 

7. To induce the public to provide scholarships and stipends for 
sending Indian teachers and students to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Champa, Java. Bali, and to China Japan, Korea, Central 
Asia, Tibet, Nepal and other countries, to enalilo them to study 
locally the relics of the culture inspired by India as well as Iho 
history, ethnology, linguistics, literature and art ot the peoples who 
have adopted entirely or partly the culture and thought of India 
and further, to establish relations of fellowship and amity between 
thoso peoples and the people of India. 

8. To stimulate Hindu cultural missions to Greater India and 
other countries, to establish once more direct contact with the 
peoples of Indian culture and with peoples in sympathy with Indian 
civilisation. 

9. To study the distribution of the Indians in tho different 
countries of the world as sojourners or settlers, to make enquires 
into their conditions of life with a view to aid them in bettering 
these conditions and to help such overseas Indians, while remaining 
good citizens of their adopted countries, to be in intimate touch 
with their Motherland, its language and thought, culture and religion, 

10 To publish bulletins, studies, articles and statistics, conveying 
information about India and this New Greater India for mutual 
peyvjce. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Membership of tho Greater Ttidin Society is opon to nil 
lovcu'H oC India, to all serious studonts of tho Tudinn cultural 
oxpnnsion and to all sympathisers of suoh studies and 
activitios. 

'flic Socioty expects that ovory member will do his boat 
to find tho rosotircos to carry out tho programme, to widen 
tho activities and to stimulate the vitality of tho Sooioty. 

Books, periodicals and donations will bo thankfully accepted 
by tho Honorary Socretary at 120-2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, India. All correspondence should also be sent to 
tho same address. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

], Donors, Honorary members and Associate members 
will get all publications of the Society free. Other members 
will get them at half-price. 

2. Members and associates, making enquiries relating to 
Greater India and connected problems, will get replies, 
hints, suggestions of studios, bibliographies and other 
informations, provided that stamped and self-addressed 
envelopes reach the Sooretary. 

3. Members and associates may submit any manuscript 
showing original and useful study, before the Academic 
Council, and in case of approval, such studies, articlos 
statistics and informations will be published cither directly 
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